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India and the Commonwealth 


HIS is the first time that as many as seven out of the eight Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth have all been in London together. 

But most of them are here for the second time in six months. The leisurely 
pace of Commonwealth consultation which used to proceed by way of an 
Imperial Conference every ten years or so has been vastly accelerated, 
and nothing could more clearly illustrate the importance of the agenda 
for this meeting than the fact that the Prime Ministers of Australia and 
New Zealand have left home on the eve of general election campaigns, and 
that Dr Malan has voyaged forth from South Africa at a time of great 
internal stress. The urgent problem that has brought them all to London 
is whether or not the nature of the Commonwealth is sufficiently flexible 
to permit India to achieve its cherished ambition of complete republican 
sovereignty while yet remaining within the Commonwealth. 
There is cause for some gratification that the question is being raised, 
in a practical form, at all. For until very recently it seemed all too likely 
that Indian politicians, being decided on a republic, would insist on 
carrying their reaction against anything that smacked of tutelage to the 
logical conclusion of complete secession from the Commonwealth. It 
was not until Mr Nehru was in London last October that the question 
of reconciling republicanism with Commonwealth membership took on 
practical shape. Three things were made clear by the October con- 
ference and by the subsequent pronouncements of Commonwealth 
statesmen. In the first place, the problem of whether to remain in or to 
leave the Commonwealth .is regarded as much more urgent in India than 
in the other two new Asiatic Dominions. This does not mean that if 
India left the Commonwealth Pakistan and Ceylon would necessarily 
adhere to Dominion status. On the one hand, they might find it indis- 
pensable thus to have the backing of the Commonwealth in their relations 
with an infinitely more powerful and populous neighbour. But on the 
other hand, pride might debar them from continuing in the status of 
Dominions when India had assumed the mantle of a foreign state. 
In the second place, it is apparent that the Indian Government is 
prepared to negotiate only within narrow limits. The fixed point in 
their policy is their intention to make India an “ independent sovereign 
republic,” and on that point public opinion in India will make no con- 
cession—although many Indians agree that the formula was evolved 
in haste and at a time when dislike of Imperial rule clouded rational 
forethought for the future. The task of devising a means of incor- 
porating such a republic into the Commonwealth is, in the Indian view, 
a matter mainly for the other members. India’s concession wilt be limited 
to the offer of continued co-operation with or membership of the 
Commonwealth. It is the latter which must make the constitutional 
concessions. 
In the third place, it is clear that the original members of the 
Commonwealth, and in particular Australia and New Zealand, view any 
constitutional adjustments which radically alter the position of the Crown 
With considerable suspicion. It is true that the older Dominions over 
some eighty years wrung one constitutional concession after another from 
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the British Government, until, with the Statute of Westminster, 
they achieved independent sovereignty under the Crown. But 
this strengthened rather than diminished their belief in the im- 
portance of the Crown as the symbol of the Commonwealth 
relationship, and they will not willingly see it replaced by some 
other symbol. This does not mean that they will not make an 
effort to achieve some arrangement if it can be done without 
impairing the importance of the Crown for them. For reasons 
of practical policy, Australia and New Zealand have strong 
incentives to establish a brotherly relationship with India, and 
even South Africa has awakened to the need of meeting India 
around the council table on matters of common defence. 


* 


Though the views of no two of the eight Governments are 
identical, they are all at one in hoping that some satisfactory 
method can be found by which India can remain a member of 
the Commonwealth. At first sight, since there is no real diver- 
gence of view, the problem seems easy. Since everybody wants 
the same thing, it might seem that all that is needed is the inven- 
tion of a satisfactory technical device. Various ingenious pro- 
posals have been made—that the King should be the titular 
President of the Indian Republic, the functions of the head of 
the state being exercised by an elected Vice-President—that 
citizens of the Indian Republic should specifically be granted 
Commonwealth citizenship, with the King as first citizen—or, 
most simply of all, that all the member nations should formally 
proclaim that there is such a thing as the Commonwealth and 
that they all belong to it, some as monarchies and some as 
republics. 

But the matter is not quite as simple as that. If it were 
merely a question of finding a device to express a unanimous 
desire, the Prime Ministers would not have needed to leave 
their capitals. There are some real points of substance that will 
have to be argued out. 

The precise form of the legal device that is to express the con- 
tinuing unity of the Commonwealth, for example, is a more 
difficult matter than it seems. If it were only a question of 
finding something that would satisfy the eight nations of the 
Commonwealth, they have the power to alter the law to accord 
with their policy. There is a rather vague body of what may 
be called Commonwealth law—largely relating to maritime 
questions and to the status of individuals—whose common use 
now derives from the fact that those involved owe allegiance to 
the same King ; but this also could be changed by agreement. 
The real difficulty is that the new symbol of unity—the new legal 
embodiment of the fact that there is a Commonwealth—must 
also be acceptable to foreign countries and to international law. 
It is not, therefore, in the last analysis, something that the Com- 
monwealth countries can decide for themselves. Every one of 
the Commonwealth countries has commercial treaties with 
foreign countries guaranteeing to those foreign countries treat- 
ment, in respect of customs tariffs and other matters, as favour- 
able as that accorded to any other foreign countries. If the 
nations of the Commonwealth become foreign countries to each 
other in the eyes of international law; then the whole structure of 
Imperial Preference falls to the ground. That structure has 
persisted only because other countries have accepted—grudg- 
ingly on the part of many of them, especially the United States 
—the argument that the nations of the Commonwealth, owing 
allegiance to a common King, are not foreign countries to each 
other. This difficulty may not seem of supreme importance at 
the moment, when tiade is governed by anything rather than 
by customs tariffs, and it may seem of still less importance to 
India, which has a virtual monopoly of many of its exports and 
is impelled by its position as a sterling creditor to buy in Britain. 
But it might well again become an issue of great importance 
when the need for markets gives greater reality to the preferen- 
tial system. If, then, the King is no longer to be the legal proof 
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of the unity, of the non-foreignness to each other, of the Con,. 
monwealth nations, some other legal proof, satisfactory to third 
parties, must be discovered. This will not be as easy to fing as 
a symbol that would satisfy the Commonwealth nations them. 
selves. 

In the discussion over the terms of membership that India will 
accept, another order of questions has tended to be over. 
looked. This is the terms of membership that the other 
members ought to insist upon. If Commonwealth membership 
is extended to cover a republic of India, the latter may expect 
and in the light of the experience of the past fifty years Ce 
count upon, the support of the rest of the Commonwealth jn 
resisting military aggression, or in the event of internal economic 
disaster. Furthermore, the Indian Government can count upon 
the use of certain common consular and diplomatic services, ang 
advice on defence, agriculture, mining, and so forth. which, 
though largely supplied by Britain, are available to the Com. 
monwealth as a whole. 

What is a member of the Commonwealth expected to ive 
in return for these benefits ? On paper, nothing—and it woul 
be a great mistake to try to put the obligations into a formal 
protocol. But this is not to say that they do not exist simply 
because they are intangible. There is between the members of 
the Commonwealth a speeial obligation to assist each other 
which is not yet laid upon members of ordinary states in their 
relations with each other. It is an obligation to deal with each 
other not at arm’s length but in the spirit of uberrima fides— 
showing and expecting the utmost good faith. It is an obligation 
to remain in the most constant and intimate consultation. It js 
an obligation to make allowances rather than to harbour suspi- 
cions. It would be silly to ask any member nation of the Com. 
monwealth to sign on the dotted line that it will behave in this 
way towards the other nations—if only because no one could 
trace the dotted line to sign on. But, nevertheless, no nation can 
very well be welcomed into the Commonwealth unless the other 
members have a general confidence that it will so behave. 

None of these issues is very new. But what is happening 
now is that the old members of the Commonwealth are being 
compelled to ask themselves, not what the Commonwealth has 
been or might be, but what are the minimum duties, the 
irreducible mutual benefits and obligations, that could not be 
done away with without depriving the Commonwealth of all 
meaning. To do this raises another set of questions. Will the 
dilution of the meaning of the Commonwealth which, in greater 
degree or less, will be necessary to keep India in membership, 
harmfully weaken the links that bind the original members? 
Commonwealth is an elastic concept, but is what is now pro 
posed stretching it so far that it will no longer serve to bind 
those members that are content with it as it is, Crown and all? 
ii can be argued that there has never been any uniform standard 
of co-operation between any two Commonwealth countries, and 
that this standard need not be jeopardised through the inclusion 
of India as a republic. It is true that the republican form of 
government makes, in this connection, no difference at all. The 
real test, once again, is how India would feel and act towards 
the other Commonwealth countries, and how they would feel 
and act towards India. Will the secret and confidential telegrams 
flow as freely among the Commonwealth countries if there are 
eight of them as they have done among five ? Would the 
Commonwealth countries share their secrets among all eight? 
Will Canada admit Indian, Pakistani and Ceylonese observers 
to the Chalk River plutonium plant on the same terms as British 
or Australians ? If there is any hesitation in answering these 
questions, then the extension of the Commonwealth from the 
five to the eight must weaken it-for the five—since any dual 
system, any system of major and minor confidence among 
members, would clearly be unworkable. It is difficult to frame 
these questions tactfully—but it is better to frame them bluntly 
than to face the dangers of leaving them unasked. 
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It is these two qualifications—the willingness to undertake 
responsibilities towards the rest of the Commonwealth, and the 
ability to inspire the full confidence of the rest of the Common- 
wealth—that provide the test of whether or not it is worth 
making special efforts to enable India to remain in the Common- 
wealth. The recognition of the Crown has hitherto merely 
been the overt sign that these qualifications were fulfilled, and 
there is no reason to cling to it if, by replacing it by some other 
equally significant symbol, the principle of the Commonwealth 
can be extended to include India. All the nations of the Com- 
monwealth are as sovereign and as independent as India intends 
to be, and all of them are in substance republics, although their 
republican institutions are cast in the form of constitutional 
monarchies. If India—and perhaps South Africa—cannot 
stomach even these outward forms, there is much in their 
systems of law, administration, and finance to give them common 
ground with the rest of the Commonwealth. What would 
happen is that the obligations implicit in the concept of 
allegiance to the Crown would have to be made explicit in 
some other way. 


A 


The argument, then, is nicely balanced between the possi- 
bility of damaging the existing Commonwealth and the chance 
of enormously enhancing its power and prestige, but even if the 
only obstacles are doubts about the future, not disagree- 
ments in the present, then it would be doubly foolish to shrink 
from the attempt to widen the basis of the Commonwealth. 
The history of the Commonwealth has been one of continuous 
adaptation to meet new circumstances, and to insist upon the 
necessity of the Crown link or of restricting the Commonwealth 
to those of British stock might be to commit an error of political 
foresight as grievous as the adherence to the theory of indivisible 
sovereignty which lost the American colonies to Britain, and 
which nearly strangled the Commonwealth at birth. It would 
be a sign that the Commonwealth—by failing to transcend the 
barrier between east and west—is not as most of its inhabitants 
profoundly believe an idea of great human validity, but merely 
a device incapable of wider application than to the old ex-colonies 
of British stock. We must hope that the Prime Ministers— 
each from his different angle of vision—wiill all find the risk of 
faith in the Commonwealth worth taking. 


Eleventh Hour in China 


HE recently established tradition of bipartisan foreign 
policy in the United States is certainly not operative with 
regard to the affairs of China, and the last few days have seen 
the outbreak of a political storm over American aid to non- 
Communist China which may prove more than a passing phase 
in American party politics. Following Mr Churchill’s speech 
at Boston on March 3 in which he described “ the collapse of 
China under Communist attack and intrigue” as the worst 
disaster since the Allied victory over Germany and Japan, Mr 
Harold Stassen—since Mr Dewey's failure the most fancied 
candidate for the next Republican Presidential nomination— 
called for American support for a non-Communist regime in 
South China. Since then it has been stated that the Republican 
Policy Committee is endorsing the demand for a special Congres- 
sional investigation of the Government’s China policy, and 
there have been threats of obstruction of appropriations for 
arms for Europe under the North Atlantic Pact unless the 
demand is granted. On April 14 Congress decided to release 
$54 million of unexpended China aid funds for use at President 
Truman’s discretion in non-Communist China. On the other 
hand, the Secretary of State, Mr Acheson, strongly opposed a 
bill introduced by Senator McCarran for granting China a 
further $1,500 million of military and economic aid, declaring 
that such aid was “ almost certain to be a catastrophe.” 
There are in fact two distinct issues in current American 
controversy about aid to China. One is the question of the 


rightness and expediency of intervention against Communism 
in China, assuming that funds for aid are freely available. The 
other is the question of priorities as between Europe and China 
for the expenditure of the not unlimited resources which the 
United States can spare for its foreign commitments. It might 
be very desirable to assist anti-Communist forces in China, and 
yet be inexpedient to do so at the expense of aid sufficient to 
sustain the economic and military reinforcement of Europe, The 
prevailing policy of the Truman Administration is apparently 
to give priority to Europe, just as during the war President 
Roosevelt refused to allow the clamour of the “ Pacific Firsters ” 
to divert him from the strategy of concentration against Ger- 
many rather than Japan. 

But there are strong roots in American tradition for the senti- 
ment which puts the Far East before Europe as an American 
concern ; and it is natural, even apart from political conviction, 
for the Republicans to exploit so promising a field for discontent 
with President Truman’s policy. For, whatever is now said, 
the policy has been a failure, and the Administration cannot 
escape criticism. If it is true that the Chinese Government 
is not worth helping, then why have so many million dollars of 
American money been spent on what was at best a foolish 
backing of the wrong horse ? If, on the other hand, support for 
the Chinese Government was the right policy for the United 
States to pursue, is it wise or dignified to abandon it when only 
one half of China has fallen to the Communists and resistance 
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to them is by no means at an end? If the Administration 
now abandons China, it condemns its own previous policy ; if 
it claims to have been right previously, it will find difficulty in 
justifying a panic-stricken retreat from positions not yet proved 
untenable. 

Mr Acheson has stated that he does not believe that further 
supplies to the Chinese Government would “alter the pattern 
of current developments in China.” What then is the pattern ? 
Since the heavy defeats of the Government forces last year in 
Manchuria and North China, there has been a general belief 
in the west that nothing can stop the Communist conquest of 
the whole of China—though conditions in South China are in 
certain respects quite different from those prevailing in the nortn, 
It is also held, and on good evidence, that the vast majority 
of the Chinese people are sick of war and would welcome peace 
at any price; but it is not clear why this feeling should now 
weigh more strongly against the Government, if it refuses to 
submit to terms equivalent to unconditional surrender, than 
against the Communists, if they insist on continuing the war 
for the subjugation of the south. So far, in fact, there has 
been no definite military decision of the civil war that can be 
regarded as valid for the whole country ; there is no merely 
strategic reason for the Government armies in the south to 
surrender without further military operations. The Com- 
munists have so far won on points, but there has been no knock- 
cut blow. 

The Communists, however, in the “ peace talks ” at Peiping 
have taken the line that nothing remains but to arrange the 
details of the present Government's surrender, the “ reorganisa- 
tion ” of its armies under Communist command, and its replace- 
ment by a “ coalition’ Government, in which the Communists 
would have the right to select Ministers to “represent” the 
Kuomintang, and the only minor parties to be represented 
would be those already in league with the Communists. The 
question of the composition of the Government is reaily 
subordinate to that of control of the armies, for a genuine 
coalition between the Communists and their opponents can only 
be maintained as long as there is a balance of mutually inde- 
pendent armed forces backing each side ; in other words, only 
if the central government is not a unitary government, but 
a confederation of two autonomous regional blocs. Otherwise, 
the Communists will, after using the show of coalition to obtain 
international—and especially American—diplomatic recognition, 
purge the non-Communist elements by stages until the coalition 
is transformed into pure Communist rule. 

If President Li Tsung-jen and his generals choose to capitulate 
and accept terms which mean their elimination by the standard 
Communist technique, that is their affair, and nobody can help 
people who do not fight for their own survival. But if the 
Chinese Government decides that the terms are unacceptable 
and moves to Canton to continue resistance, with that city as its 
new capital, what is to be done ? Is it to be denounced for 
destroying the hope of peace in China, or is it to receive at any 
rate a moderate amount of American aid to give it a chance 
of holding its own as a regional unit? The Kwangsi troops 
under President Li Tsung-jen himself and General Pai Chung- 
hsi, and the Kwangtung forces under Generals Chang Fa-kwei 
and Yu Han-mou, should be capable of formidable resistance in 
defence of their own provinces, even if the Nanking-Shanghai 
area falls to the Communists. If their resistance should neverthe- 
less in the end collapse, the situation could not be worse from an 
American point of view than that which would be created by 
capitulation in advance and formation of a pseudo-coalition 
government doomed to perpetual glissade from purge to purge. 

The American—and British—concern with China’s civil war 
does not relate to Chinese internal affairs, but to the effort of the 
Communists to re-align China internationally in open hostility 
to the western democracies. Mao Tse-tung went out of his way 
in his statement on the Atlantic Pact to express his uncom- 
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promising antagonism to everything for which the 
democracies stand. In view of this attitude—which js, after 
the only one which a convinced Marxist-Leninist can honest} 
adopt—it is plainly in the interest of Britain and the United 
States to give at least moral support to the existing Chinese 
Government as long as it remains on Chinese soil and rec 
Communist conquest. Even if only a small part of (hj 
territory could be held, it would keep the political Situation 
fluid and prevent the consolidation of a hostile Tegime as a 
national entity, while the condition of China would be no worse 
than it was between 1917 and 1928, when there were rival 
governments in north and south, but the Chinese state Was 
never formally divided. 

British and American diplomacy, however, appears to be 
deeply infected with the idea that the Chinese Communists are 
irresistible, and that there is nothing to be done about it except 
to submit to “the pattern of current developments.” Jr is 
indeed at first sight logical to infer that, if the Government could 
not win against the Communists when it possesed nearly all 
the strategic key points of the country, it cannot hope to held 
its own if it is driven into a corner of its national territory, 
But the Communists have so far had their successes in regions 
where the Kuomintang (which has never grown out of being a 
party of southerners) never took firm root, where the Japanese 
occupations (lasting fourteen years in Manchuria and eight years 
in North China) had wiped out all political life except for 
Communist guerillas and pro-Japanese collaborators, and whete 
the Communist forces were strategically placed at the outset 
astride the principal lines of communication. It does not follow 
at all that the same story will be repeated in the south, 

Moreover, it is relevant, in considering the prospects of 
resistance to Communism, to point out that the most reactionary 
element of the Kuomintang, the notorious “CC clique,” has 
now been removed from 
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One thing is clear in the current crisis of the Chinese conflict: 
the political fortunes of President Truman and Mr Acheson 
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see an opportunity of doing them great damage. Mr Achesoa 
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Trusteeship Troubles 


HEN Mr Gromyko proposed recently at the United 

Nations that all the former Italian colonies should 
penceforth be directly administered by that body—Libya and 
Fritrea for ten years, Somalia indefinitely—he exciied the atten- 
tion of a number of interested parties. At first impact his 
suggestion attracts the Arabs, whose target is an independent 
and united Libya. It likewise attracts the Africans, to whom 
self-government anywhere in Africa is a desirable end. It 
appeals also to any starry-eyed citizens of other countries who 
sill believe that an international administration is a guarantee 
against the vices of old-style imperialism, But from Mr John 
Foster Dulles, the United States representative, the Russian 
proposal at once drew a critical retort. The Trusteeship 
Council, he said, was “ no longer a harmonious body ” and could 
not therefore bring a harmonious administration to these areas. 
How valid is this stricture upon the Council, and, if correct, 
does it apply to its present work as a supervisory as opposed to 
its suggested work as an administrative body ? 

In his speech of September 27th to the General Assembly, Mr 
Bevin, too, spoke out about the Council’s failings. He mentioned 
the prevalence of “uninformed or prejudiced doctrinaire 
criticism,” and the use of the meetings as a sounding board by 
“people who were not required to reveal the truth of conditions 
in their own territories.” In other words, the political struggles 
which cleave Uno gravely impair the working of the bodies 
which deal with backward areas. As the grouping of the 
Western powers grows stronger, and the Russian onslaught 
upon it more violent and more varied, these bodies threaten to 
become little more than a Russian weapon for disrupting western 
plans to integrate Africa with western Europe, for the benefit 
of both home and colonial peoples. 

It would, however, be unfair to the Russians to suggest that 
this is the only motive for criticisms, or that they are alone in 
making these. Aligned with them on many occasions are the 
Asiatic and American states, which have themselves known and 
resented dependent status in the past. To certain of these 
delegates the very word “ dependency ” smacks of oppression as 
once practised by imperial Spain, or by the Ottoman empire, 
or indeed by eighteenth and nineteenth century Britain, France 
or Belgium. A combination of their emotions with the designs 
of the Soviet bloc is producing in the Trusteeship Council an 
impasse in which far too few situations are judged on their 
merits. Facts are removed from their context, and administering 
powers are indicted for failure to bring about conditions which 
even sovereign countries of comparable geography and climate 
have not yet been able to attain or afford. What demeanour are 
the administering powers to adopt as they face this barrage of 
Prejudice and—often enough—of intention to make mischief ? 
Are they to meet it with explanations which may lay them open 
to fresh attacks, or to put themselves into the wrong by with- 
holding information ? Or is there some other counter-move that 
they can make ? 

In a committee, the prime purpose of which is to advance the 
Welfare of backward peoples, they ought not to be faced with 
such a conundrum. Nor was it always thus. For the first year 
and more of its existence the Trusteeship Council trundled along 
a comfortably as a family coach, It was ostracised by the 
Russians for certain reasons of prestige and strategy, and the 
majority thus consisted of administering states. Working on this 

Sis, it evolved reasonably satisfactory rules of procedure. It 

ated a questionnaire to be sent to administering authorities. 
It examined petitions. As a result of one such, it sent a 

Wledgeable mission of inquiry to one trust territory— 
estern Samoa. Its mission showed understanding of the 


problems of the administrator as well as of the administered, and 
the trustee—New Zealand—adopted all its recommendations. 
The change for the worse started at its second session in the 
spring of 1948, when its assignment was to consider measures for 
protecting Jerusalem. Potentially, it was in a position to recom- 
mend an international force for this purpose. The Soviet Union 
wished for a hand in any such process and a Russian delegate 
attended for the first time. Simultaneously, the number of 
non-administering states represented was stepped up to equal 
the number of administering powers. The Philippines and 
Costa Rica joined the USSR, China, Iraq and Mexico. The 
political tug-of-war began. 

Since that date the Council has considered routine reports 
from four territories and has sent visiting missions to two of 
them—the Belgian territory of Ruanda Urundi and the British 
Trusteeship of Tanganyika. But such is the atmosphere within 
its Meetings that its discussions, however skilfully steered, have 
taken on a standard pattern whereby nearly all reports and 
suggestions are so “ advanced” as to evoke protests from the 
administering authority, to an accompaniment of complaint from 
the Russians that not enough has been said. This was the fate 
of the Ruanda Urundi report. That on Tanganyika, which will 
not be discussed in extenso until the Council’s June meeting, 
already promises to provoke the same reactions. In particular, 
its unqualified assertion that 

European colonisation should be curtailed and the strictest 
control exercised to keep it at the barest minimum consistent 

with the development of the territory. . . 
has been dubbed “ monstrous,” in the light of the territory’s 
economic need for non-African skill and capital, by no less a 
person than its Acting Governor. 


* 


Inevitably, so long as Russia continues to give its present lead, 
the accumulated suspicions of nearly half the Council’s members 
will go on causing it to concentrate on political issues to the 
exclusion even of thoughts of human well being. It is ready 
to spend hours attacking the administrative fusing of certain 
services Common to a trust territory and a neighbouring colony, 
on the grounds that such a union might retard independence, 
without giving a thought to the conveniences and advantages 
entailed. It is ready to attack bodies like the Overseas Food 
Corporation for “exploiting the African for the benefit of the 
metropolitan country ” without mention of the benefits that he 
is likely to derive from British millions spent in waste African 
lands. It is ready to cry “ more land” and “ more education,” 
and to ignore the contradiction implicit in the immediate transfer 
to Africans of lands which, in mission hands, at present provide 
the revenue for better schooling. Its endless returns to charges 
based on preconceived notions are creating a serious problem 
of time and of money. A growing volume of annual reports, 
of petitions, of visiting missions’ reports and of comments on 
these last by the administering authority is reaching its table. 
Owing to its preoccupation with political quarrels, two eight- 
week sessions per annum are not going to enable it adequately 
to deal with these. (The old Mandates Commission, which 
had more territories to deal with, by sticking to the point 
achieved its business in two one-month sessions per year.) Is 
it worth paying for more meetings of a body which will waste 
a high percentage of them in further repetitions ? 

The pattern of Russian agitprop for the disruption of Africa, 
and of the rearguard action into which this forces the west, 
is even more sharply marked in the second Uno body 
that supervises backward areas—the Special Committee 
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‘on non-Self-Governing Territories. This, it will be remem- 


bered, was first set up in 1947 in the teeth of opposition from 
the colonial powers, who argued that the Charter required 
them only to produce technical information about dependencies 
in which they were sovereign, but gave no third party any right 
to discuss their behaviour. They were overruled, and since then 
an ad hoc committee has met each year, only to repeat the same 
brisk struggle between two groups of states. In this body the 
primary target of the Russian-led bloc is to obtain a ruling that 
the colonial powers are just as accountable for their colonies as 
for their trusteeships, and so to secure for the United Nations the 
right of inspection throughout the colonial world. The primary 
target of the colonial powers is to reduce to a minimum the 
disruption of their plans for colonial evolution by confining 
discussion to the “ economic, social and educational conditions ” 
on which the Charter requires them to furnish information. 
Great Britain in particular has resolutely refused to lay political 
or constitutional information before a committee which, in its 
opinion, has no mandate to discuss such subjects. Inevitably, 
this decision is influenced by the knowledge that some delegates 
would use any information with mischievous intent. 

It is arguable that the political quarrel that bisects the 
United Nations has deprived of their original worth the chapters 
of the Charter that cover trusteeship and non-self-governing 
territories. How can councils and committees thus pre- 
judiced decide by majority vote upon delicate matters such 
as whether an area shall be taught in English or in its plethora 
of local languages, or whether its conservative tribal authorities 
shall be slowly modernised or briskly uprooted to make way for 
what Europe calls culture? But in the world as at present 
organised these arguments cannot prevail. Once the Charter 
has been signed the system has come to stay. Even the western 
states who suffer most from its present drawbacks are, at the 
present Assembly, proposing its extension to Libya and 
Somalia. It affords the only agreed way of allocating debatable 
lands. Further, it has some virtues, the chief of which is that 
it prevents a too complacent reliance by administering 
authorities on “the inevitability of gradualness.” The 
principle of international accountability is right. But, to 
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work, it requires an impartial body to receive the 

Since this impartiality is lacking, is Great Britain rich.” 
stick in its toes and to refuse any extension of international gis. 
cussion into fields that are not, under the Charter, Open to 
international debate ? This action is understandable ; the j 
nique of presenting it is, usually, deplorable. The Colonial 
has slightly improved its methods since it appointed a 
delegate to represent it on the Trusteeship and 
Committees, but it still lacks the knack of putting to foreigners 
case that is often admirable. The Englishman is too apt to 
and argue that, because he has on more than one occasion said 
that he has nothing to conceal, and that full reports on all emp 
affairs are on file in the library, he can, on the repeated occasions 
upon which the same point is raised, simply refuse to be drawn 
and shake his head. Successive British delegates have th 
out too few gambits for reversing the challenge offered to them, 
As a result they can be, and are, quoted by their ill-wishers a 
guilty of pig-headed concealment in colonial affairs. 

Admittedly, in the propaganda battle for which the Trustee. 
ship Council and the Committee on non-self-governj 
territories serve as arena, the Russians hold several aces. 
enjoy the classic advantages of dictatorship over democracy: 
they are not accountable for their own dependants, and are 
making recommendations that cannot affect themselves ; they 
can derive endless political profit from the fact that African 
desires are growing faster than African education ; they have 
at their disposal catchier slogans than the west has yet evolved, 
But this is no reason for neglecting the art of Counter-prope- 
ganda. It is up to the colonial powers to expose the slogans a: 
the disrupting influence that they are ; to reveal the arrant oppor- 
tunism behind the different proposals—now no less than four in 
number—that the Russians have made for the Italian colonies: 
to refuse to discuss the politics and constitutions of dependencies 
in which they are sovereign just because the USSR refuses to 
do likewise. There are possibilities. and they should be seized, 
of presenting a much more dynamic case than has yet been 
heard, not only to critics in the Council, but also to the type of 
African who is at present dazzled by Russian verve and read- 
ness to hear and back his case. 


Church and State in England 


HE 4ooth anniversary of the authorisation of the first Book 

of Common Prayer is naturally the occasion for stock- 
taking among practising Anglicans, and in particular for a 
revival of the demand, so often heard in the last half-century, 
for greater freedom for the Church. The relationship between 
the Established Church of England and Parliament is in all 
essential respects still governed by Tudor legislation, and it is 
not therefore surprising that many should regard it as out of 
date. The Reformation view, like the mediaeval view, was that 
church and state were two aspects of the same thing. The 
Church of England was the whole English nation, clerical and 
lay, the English state the whole English nation, lay and clerical. 
Hooker, the great apologist of the Anglican Reformation, 
based the case for royal supremacy on the argument that in any 
community it is always necessary to have someone recognised 
as competent to do everything, since it is impossible to draw a 
precise line of demarcation between the various activities of 
government ; in this he anticipated Austin and the Utilitarian 
jurists. He also pointed out that the King exercised his 
supremacy, not personally but through the two well-established 
organs of government, Parliament and Convocation. The 
difference between them was that Convocation represented the 
clergy alone, while Parliament, by virtue of the bishops in the 
House of Lords, represented both clergy and laity. In practice 
amendments in the Canon Law affecting the clergy alone were 


made by the King in Convocation, while those which affected 
the laity as well had to be submitted to Parliament. The Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Anglican faith and the Book of Common 
Prayer were first approved by Convocation’ and then enacted 
as part of the law of the land by the King in Parliament. For 
ecclesiastical purposes the House of Commons was regarded 
as representing the laity of the Church of England. Parl 
mentary control over the Church was strengthened by the 
success of Parliament in vindicating its claims against the King 
during the seventeenth century. From 1688 onwards it wa 
hard to regard the King as impartial arbiter in quarrels between 
clergy and laity. Parliament, however, was still an almos 
exclusively Anglican assembly, and the House of Lords, with its 
considerable ecclesiastical representation, had an effective veto 
on Commons legislation. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century these conditions had 
ceased to exist. The House of Commons became in practice 
supreme in all affairs, spiritual and temporal, and consisted toe 
large and increasing extent of agnostics, atheists and religious 
nonconformists. The anachronistic arrangement by which this 
assembly continued to control the Church of England 3 
partly remedied in 1919 when the Church Assembly, wi 
consists of both Houses of Convocation and a House of Laty 
was recognised by Parliament as the legislature of the Church 
of England. The decisions of this Assembly, however, have stil 
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to be approved by Parliament before they become binding on 
the Church, but Parliament has no right of amendment, and 
qust either accept or reject them as they stand. When in 1928 
the Commons rejected the revised Book of Common Prayer, 
gfter one of the most heated debates in this century, it showed 
how limited the freedom of the Church of England still is. 

The state also has large judicial powers over the Church. 
The final court of ecclesiastical appeal is the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which consists entirely of laymen. This 
pody, accustomed to deciding such questions as the Govern- 
ment of Australia’s right to nationalise banks, may find itself 
obliged to interpret the first chapter of Genesis or the meaning 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Laymen are inclined to regard 
wch matters with different sentiments from theologians and in 

ral to have a strong distrust of heresy-hunting. In the 
past this may have had some advantages, for it was then possible 
1g assume that members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council were sufficiently instructed in Christian beliefs and 
wifficiently zealous for their maintenance to suppress grave 
heresy, While continuing as laymen to treat mere verbal disputes 
with common sense. Nowadays, however, it is almost impossible 
19 secure a conviction for a theological offence and, more im- 
portant still, Anglicans no longer find it conscientiously possible 
to submit their quarrels to the arbitration of secular judges. 
The result is an almost complete breakdown of discipline in the 
Church of England. Finally, the King’s prerogative of appoint- 
ing bishops continues, with the difference that in practice it is 
now exercised by the Prime Minister. Furthermore, once a 
bishop, or a dean, has been appointed, there is no means of 
removing him except by a prosecution for heresy. 


+ 


That these conditions should be intolerable to the Anglican 
conscience is not surprising. The essence of the matter is that 
a system well adapted to the needs of a community which, in 
the eyes of the law at least, consisted entirely of Anglicans, is 
fantastic in a society in which practising churchmen have 
become a minority. Accordingly, the Church Assembly has 
appointed a Commission to consider what changes are necessary, 
and when it reports an approach will a!most certainly be made 
t0 Parliament. Official Anglican opinion, while wanting the 
Church to remain established, would like to see the Parlia- 
mentary veto over ecclesiastical measures and the Privy 
Council’s judicial powers over ecclesiastical disputes abolished. 
Whether or not the royal prerogative of appointing bishops 
should go is a more contentious question. In support of these 
claims it is pointed out that the Scottish Church, which is also 
established, has long enjoyed all the liberties claimed by 
Arglicans. Establishment would in this case be a mere 
formality, a mark of official approval for religion, attached to 
the Anglican Church rather than any other purely because of its 
superior numerical strength in England and its historic con- 
nection with the state. 

The analogy with Scotland, however, is false in one par- 
ticular. The Presbyterian Church of Scotland is financed by 
the generosity of its congregations. The Church of England 
does not receive a penny from the Treasury, but its endowments 
include gifts from Parliament. Two statutory bodies, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty (now 
merged), have been largely responsible for the administration 
of its funds. Many laymen hold that the Church enjoys its 
endowments by virtue of being a national church, and that so 
long as it is a national church the state has the right and duty 
0 supervise its doctrine. The Church, they say, must choose 

een its present subordination on the one hand and dis- 
stablishment accompanied by the loss of its endowments on 
the other. Disendowment would no doubt be accompanied by 
some measure of compensation, as it was in the case of the 
Church of Wales, but this would almost certainly be inadequate. 


735 


One school of thought in the Anglican Church has long held, 
however, that these financial disadvantages would be offset by 
a gain in popular esteem. The ancient suspicion that 
Anglicanism is an official religion, existing solely to uphold the 
cause of authority and the privileges of the rich, has undoubtedly 
played an important part in English social history. It is reflected 
in the traditional Liberal and Nonconformist view of the parson 
as a friend of the squire, the magistrate and the game laws, in 
the famous description of the Church of England as “ the Con- 
servative Party at prayer ” and in the caricature of the eighteenth 
century clergyman imprinted for ever on the English mind by 
Jane Austen’s novels. Although the advent of socialism has 
made it a little inconsistent to accuse the Church of England 
of being both a friend of authority and an enemy of the people, 
and although during Archbishop Temple’s tenure of office at 
least it would have been more to the point to accuse it of 
subservience to political fashion than of support for the upper 
classes, there can be no doubt that Anglicanism is still handi- 
capped by being widely regarded as a system of public 
ceremonial rather than as a private religion. It may be that lay- 
men would feel a greater sense of participation in the life of the 
Church if they had to pay for its upkeep out of their own 
pockets. This would necessitate a radical reform of church 
finances and a drastic concentration of effort. Some parishes 
would have to be amalgamated, and no church could be kept 
in being which did not have a large enough congregation to 
support it. The ending of all connection with the state would, 
it is said, make the act of becoming an Anglican one of deliberate 
volition rather than of habit. 


On the other side, it is important to remember that all the 
distinctive qualities in Anglican thought and worship are due 
to the Church of England’s having always been a national 
church. To take only one example, the royal prerogative of 
appointing bishops has helped to preserve the balance between 
High and Low Churchmen on the episcopal bench. Further- 
more, it may be held that what distinguishes a church from a 
sect is precisely that the latter consists solely of a spiritual élite, 
while the former is intended for all who accept its fundamental 
doctrines, try to keep its moral rules and wish to make use of 
its ministrations, however half-hearted or unselfconscious they 
may be about it. To deprive the Church by disendowment of 
a large part of its income would increase its dependence upon 
the zealous while reducing its influence over the national life 
as a whole. Finally, while the Church would be more inde- 
pendent of the state, individual parsons would be more 
dependent on the approval of their congregations, The practice 
of treating livings as freehold property, the possession of which 
is assured to their incumbents for life unless they are convicted 
of a grave moral offence or the preaching of heresy, has confined 
the temptation to subservience to the period when patronage 
is being sought. This economic independence and security 
largely explain the high standards of learning that the English 
clergy have maintained. Today the clergy are threatened, as a 
result of the decline in the value of money, with bankruptcy 
rather than with abundance. Politically, disendowment would 
involve the diversion of funds bequeathed for one purpose to a 
totally different puzpose, and although the dissolution of the 
monasteries supplies a precedent, this measure is one to which 
obvious moral objections exist. For all these reasons most 
Churchmen hope to maintain establishment and endowment 
while gaining greater, though not complete, freedom from the 
state. Most of them would agree, however, that if establishment 
and endowment can only be maintained at the cost of perpetu- 
ating the present restraints on ecclesiastical liberty, the Church 
must accept disestablishment and disendowment, however grave 
the consequences. Parliament should announce its terms. The 
one course which it is not justified in pursuing is that which it 
has so far maintained, namely to refuse any kind of change 
whatever. 
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NOTES OF 


It is now certain that the Russians have put out feelers 
to the western governments, and that the presence of Mr 
Acheson, Mr Bevin and Mr Schuman together in Washington 
offered an opportunity to make contact. The reasons why Moscow 
might now wish to propose lifting the Berlin blockade are obvious: 
it has long ceased to pay politically or economically, it has played 
a major part in making possible the Atlantic Pact, and to lift it 
is the only concession by which German opinion might be 
seriously impressed. Moreover, the technical pretext for cutung 
Berlin off from the west and the man who offered it—Marshal 
Sokolovsky—have both been removed. ‘The motor road bridge 
across the Elbe west of Magdeburg is repaired, so is the railway 
line, and so are the locks of the Havelland Canal. 

Any desire Moscow may have to resume talks on Germany 
must be examined against the political background in Europe. 
On May 15th the so-called German People’s Congress meets in 
Berlin with something like an east German government already 
existing in the shape of the Economic Commission of the Russian 
zofie. All it needs is a title. If it is quite clear by then that nothing 
can shake American and British and German determination to form 
a government in western Germany, the Russians might feel it 
necessary to proclaim a rival government east of the Elbe, claim- 
ing the allegiance of all Germans. Then there is in Paris this 
week the aptly named “Partisans of Peace” Congress, under 
cover of which Rugsian diplomacy could undergo certain super- 
ficial changes which, in calmer circumstances, would look like a 
loss of face. And there are, too, the signs that serious prepara- 
tions are being made to bring western Germany, with its own 
representatives, into the Council of Europe, the OEEC and 
perhaps eventually into the Atlantic Pact. With such a train of 
events would slip away the last Russian hope of having any say 
in the running of the Ruhr, a hope which still underlies their 
whole policy towards the west. 

There is no reason to believe that the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, Britain and France need any reminding of the 
care and thorough preparation that will be required before it will 
be possible to say that Moscow is ready to negotiate, in the old 
and proper sense of the word. It may be that Stalin and his 
advisers believe that the western world has ahead of it a period 
of what Marxist jargon calls “ temporary stabilisation,” calling 
for a less revolutionary and strenuous foreign policy in Moscow ; 
but a good deal more evidence will be required before any such 
assumption can be made the basis of policy for the Auantic Pact 
nations. 





* * * 


No Mediterranean Pact Needed 


There is no reason at all to suppose that Mr Acheson or 
Mr Bevin thinks it necessary that there should now be a Mediter- 
ranean Pact. It is difficult, too, to see any good reason why the 
Turkish and Greek Foreign Ministers should continue to propa- 
gate the idea that their countries would gain much by such a 
pact. Whereas signatories of the Atlantic Pact are still queucing 
for an uncertain amount of military aid, Turkey has been getting 
a good deal of equipment and weapons regularly and without 
public debate. Whereas Norway and Denmark wonder how quickly 
forces would reach them if they were attacked, Greece has British 
troops on the spot, a large fleet of naval vessels on loan, and 
two Mediterranean squadrons of cruisers and “aircraft carriers 
more or less permanently in the offing. Turkey, moreover, has 
a quite clear treaty of mutual aid with this country, and the 
independence of Greece is guaranteed by the Truman doctrine, 
several times repeated and underlined in terms as challenging as 
those of the Atlantic Pact. 

It is of course fashionable to be a member of a regional defence 
pact, and the Greek and Turkish positions are vital for Britain 
and America—but even so what would be gained by forging 
yet another instrument of collective defence ? Could the same 
pact cover both Israel and Egypt, until recently enemies in the 
field ? Would Turkey be pleased to be associated with the Arab 
neighbours that are so much less determined and efficient than 
itself ? Finally, can it be that both the Greek and the Turkish 
Governments have overlooked this fact: that as things stand they 
get protection and aid without wndertaking any obligations to 
America or Britain, whereas the Atlantic Pact demands as much 
from the smaller as from the greater partners ? 
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THE WEEK 


Commonwealth Curtain-Raiser in Eire ? 


On Easter Monday the people of Eire quietly—eyen 
according to some reports—celebrated the inauguration fo 
republic. Eire has formally cut all ties with the Commonwealth 
It has at last achieved the goal at which its leaders aimed j 
1916 ; and now a large number of its people appear to be at di 
sure that its Government was right to take such a step at ‘et 
time. Approval has been far from universal: Mr De Valen, 
for instance, took no part in the celebrations. 

Eire has too long enjoyed what was virtually complete jp. 
dependence for the celebrations on Monday to have been more 
than an anti-climax. There has also been time for the sudden 
fervour created by Mr Cosiello’s unexpected speech in Canada 
last year to cool. The significance of cutting the last slender 
link with the Commonwealth is only now beginning to be 
ciated. Eire is not a member of the Atlantic Pact or, indeed, of 
any other defensive alliance ; although special agreements with 
Britain may preserve its most-favoured-nation status, it no lo 
enjoys security through formal association with the western 
Powers. Mr Costello may try to fill the gap with an orgy of 
treaties, but he will find that treaties demand from his Gover. 
ment a much more concrete quid pro quo than that entailed by 
membership of the Commonwealth. In the end it may be tha 
Eire will be less independent than it was. 

The moral of the story of Eire is that once a Dominion starts 
off on the road to republicanism, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid complete isolation. The 1937 Constitution made Eire q 
republic in all but name. Mr De Valera, who was then in power, 
and many other Irishmen of a like mind thought it would be 
prudent to stop at that point. Yet the coalition Government, 
which Mr Costello’s victory brought into office and whose policy 
appeared to be not so very different from that of Mr De Valer’s 
Government, was able to go beyond this prudent limit with 
comparative ease. 


* * * 


Easter Grumblings 


The Easter conferences of the trade unions bear the same 
relation to the Labour party conference as the Lincoln does to 
the Derby, giving a rough indication of the form that criticism 
and resistance will take. This year the conferences, although they 
embraced such diverse groups as clerks, shop assistants, and 
engineering draughtsmen, yet had much in common. They dis 
liked the Budget, they were worried about the cost of living 
they were critical of the salaries paid to the members of national 
boards and they were determined to return a Labour government 
in 1950. They also showed in common a failure to develop any 
practical alternative to the policies they disliked. ‘They could not 
say how else the social services should be paid for except by 
reiterating the old slogan of “soak the rich.” ‘They could om 
suggest how else public enterprise could attract the best type d 
administrator except by offering salaries related to those paid by 
private enterprise. They could, however, and did affirm ther 
opposition to Communism ; and Mr Pollitt, whose party has just 
announced its intention of running 59 candidates in the Gener 
Election (instead of the 100 originally proposed) can have derived 
small satisfaction from the increasing awareness of the dangers d 
Communism in the trade union movement. 

The Co-operative Party conference was of more than usuil 
interest in revealing the malaise which exists among its members 
at the subordinate role of the movement under Socialism, Tht 
nationalisation measures carried out so far have not directly 
affected it, but the programme for 1950, which includes th 
nationalisation of meat wholesaling, sugar distribution and indus 
trial assurance makes direct inroads upon the interests of tk 
co-operative societies. Co-operation, in the Rochdale traditiet, 
developed as a form of consumers’ self-protection in a W 
capitalist society. The problem today is whether it can 
developed to protect the consumer—who needs it all the mot 
under monopolistic public enterprise—in a “ mixed ” economy. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that the Co-operati 
Wholesale Societies form a mammoth business concern wit 
entrenched commercial interests of their own. The co-operate 
movement is aggrieved at its treatment by the present Gov 
as a minor element in the Labour Party, but unless it can prod! 
fresh ideas and policies which would give it a greater politica 
and economic raison d’étre it is unlikely to gain in 
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industrial Assurance 


Further reflection merely serves to confirm last week’s first 
impression that the method proposed in “ Labour Believes in 
Britain” for the nationalisation of industrial assurance is the most 
dangerous proposal in the whole programme. As an objective, the 
nationalisation of industrial assurance has a great deal to be said 
for it—at least, 1t has always been recognised that industrial 
assurance was one of the weaker sectors on the front that private 
enterprise seeks to defend. But, as was pointed out last week, 
f there is anything wrong with industrial assurance, it is con- 
nected with the large army of agents. _No proposal for the reform 
of industrial assurance is worth lcoking at unless it proposes to 
do without collecting agents, or at least drastically to reduce their 
numbers by cutting out the competitive element. 

This was the proposal made in the Beveridge Report, which is 
quoted as an authority in the Labour pamphlet. But the Labour 
Party itself does net dare to propose any drastic elimination of 
agents. Moreover, since the agents’ jobs are to be more secure 
and complaint is made of the “ pressure put on their staffs by the 
companies and societies,” it is apparent that nationalisation would 
be followed, as usual, by a guaranteed minimum wage for less 
work done—ihat is, to a higher, not a lower, expense ratio. 

This alone would mean higher premiums. But if, in addition, 
the state started to change the investment policy of the offices, 
premiums would have to go still higher. This is implicit in the 
words of “ Labour Believes in Britain”: 

In the past, the hard-won savings of working people have been 
invested as industrial assurance companies thought fit. The com- 
panies have often made exiremely high profits for their shareholders. 
Private profit has come before the public interest. In future the 
public interest will come first. 

This can only mean that the yield on investments after nationalisa- 
tion would be lower than in the past. And if that means lower 
profits for the owners of the capital, it also inevitably means 
lower benefits or higher premiums for the policy-holders. 

With other projects of nationalisation, one may sometimes 
suspect that in practice the rise in costs will outweigh the 
theoretical benefits. This is the only proposal made so far where 
the very words of the proposal make it clear that no attempt will 
be made to reap the theoretical benefits of nationalisation and 
that an increase in the costs of doing business is inevitable. 


* 


This is enough to make the proposal ridiculous, but hardly 
enough to make it dangerous. ‘That follows from the intention 
to take over the whole business of the companies transacting 
industrial assurance business. There is, first of all, a question 
of good faith involved. Speaking in the House of Commons on 
November 12, 1945, Sir Stafford Cripps said: 

It would perhaps be proper in this connection to inform the 
House of the attitude of the Government towards the future of 
British insurance business. The Government have no _ intention 
of interfering with the transacting of insurance business by private 
enterprise save to the limited extent to which insurance at home 
may be affected by the existing proposals relating to personal social 
insurance and industrial injuries. It is the desire of the Govern- 
ment that insurance should be in the future as in the past dealt 
with on an international basis and as business of an international 
character, 

This statement was repeated textually by Sir Stafford Cripps in 
a public speech on July 3, 1947. Governments, of course, cannot 
commit their successors, but hitherto they have usually been 
expected to keep their own promises. 

It might perhaps be claimed that industrial assurance was an 
unexpressed, but nevertheless fairly well understood, exception to 
this general pledge, which related only to the sort of insurance 
that is conducted internationally. But the Labour Party is not 
Proposing to limit its depredations to industrial assurance ; it 
intends to take over the whole business of the companies that 
Write industrial policies. These companies transact about one- 
third of the ordinary (i.e. non-industrial) life assurance business 
Written in this country and several of them write all classes of 
3eneral business—fire, accident and marine—at home and over- 
sas. Both the Prudential and the Pearl have extensive general 
businesses in the United States. 

The Labour leaders can hardly argue that it is right to 
Mtionalise insurance in Britain but wrong elsewhere ; nor can 
they expect the insuring public in the rest of the world to under- 
itand the distinction between large composite companies that do 
industrial business at home, and which it is therefore proper to 
Rationalise, and large composite companies that do not, which 
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must be left independent in the interests of the British balance 
of payments. 

_ If they would bring forward a sensible proposal to convert 
industrial assurance into a public service, greatly reducing its 
cost in the process, and not endangering £35 million a year of 
British invisible exports, the Labour Party would get support from 
far outside their own ranks. But as it is, they coukid hardly have 
provided clearer evidence to support the charge that nationalisation 
is much more attractive to them as a means of punishing business- 
men who have been successful than as a means of advancing the 
welfare of the community. 


x x * 


More About the Fourth Point 


_ After President Truman threw out his suggestion for extend- 
ing aid to the world’s under-developed areas, it did not take people 
long to realise that very little indeed was known about the 
practical possibilities for such a programme. Specialists were, of 
course, familiar with the economic opportunities offered by 
particular regions and with the economic aspirations of specific 
countries. But few attempts had been made to piece the frag- 
ments together into the rough sketch of a working pattern, . 

A slight but very useful contribution toward examining the 
field as a whole has now been published by the Yale Institute 
of International Studies in the form of a memorandum, “The 
Under-developed Areas: Their Industrialisation.” ‘The author, 
Mr J. H. Adler, brings to the front the main difficulties common 
to all projects concerned with the industrial development of back- 
ward areas. In all of these “new” countries there is a low 
standard of living, and the volume of domestic savings is both 
extremely smali and often hoarded rather than invested. In all 
of them the volume of investment required and contemplated is, 
compared with the national income, enormous and must be largely 
drawn from outside. Furthermore, the very scale of the plans 
makes governmental intervention almost inevitable. For reasons 
of national prestige and as a first step towards economic inde- 
pendence, the under-developed areas put the main emphasis on 
heavy industry: a blast furnace is more essential to the national 
pride than a food processing plant. Only government authorities 
are in a position to conceive and push through the necessary 
investment, and only government agencies—foreign as well as 
domestic—are likely to consider worthwhile the long-term and 
usually barely profitable projects called for. 

Another hazard to which the pamphlet draws attention is the 
danger of inflation while under-developed territories are changing 
into more advanced economies. Most investment schemes create 
a new urban proletariat, receiving comparatively high wages which 
they are anxious to spend on better housing, home-produced 
food and imported consumer goods. If there are no effective 
controls on consumption, there follow a secondary investment 
boom in housing, a reduction in the exportable surplus of food- 
stuffs and a deterioration in the foreign exchange position as a 
result of expanded imports. This threefold result is likely to 
last some time in all those areas bent on industrialisation, since 
the new investments will rarely promote an adequate flow of 
consumer goods in much under a decade. This means that areas 
with these ambitions must accept as part of their plans a con- 
tinuing inflationary situation wherein only high prices and lagging 
wages can retard consumption. The process has been seen at 
work in the Middle East and some parts of Latin America, and 
the political tensions that arise cannot be just ignored. 


* * * 


Tito Turns to the Ruhr 


The most substantial trade agreement yet concluded between 
Western Germany and an East European satellite of Russia has 
now been signed with Jugoslavia. Although the pact was initialed 
at the end of March, nearly a month ago, its contents have still 
not been announced officially. 

It is reported that under the agreement Trizonia will ship to 
Jugoslavia about £5,000,000 worth of goods—approximately two. 
per cent of its total exports in the current year. Half of the 
goods sent-by the Germans will consist of machinery, including 
machine tools and timber equipment. In return Jugoslavia will 
supply nearly £4,000,000 worth of food and industrial raw 
materials. 

The agreement is further evidence of the swing that has recently 
brought Belgrade into the trade orbit of the West. It coincides 
with the State Department’s decision to follow a more lenient 
policy in granting licences for the export of American industrial, 
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equipment to Jugoslavia. Possibly, too, the pact reflects a grow- 
ing awareness on the part of Allied officials at Frankfurt that, 
unless the level of trade between Trizonia and the iron curtain 
nations can be raised, Germany is likely to remain a permanent 
pensioner of the West. 

From Marshal Tito’s side, the motives for desiring agreement 
are not hard to fathom. They are in compiecte accord with his 
repeated declarations of the past few months that Jugoslavia will 
buy and sell in whatever markets are open to it, so long as the 
Cominform Governments try to bring about its economic collapse 
by means of their curren: trade reprisals. 


* * * 


Strasbourg Council 


There is some reason to think that the Council of Europe 
may be made puny by too much swaddling. A movement of 
ideas which had enthusiasm and ambitions behind it has been 
slowed down to the pace at which dockets can travel from desk 
to desk. In so far as the Council of ten Foreign Ministers is 
expected to have serious executive functions, such cautious and 
thorough preparation is justified ; but so long as matters of defence 
and high economic policy are discussed elsewhere—as they will 
be’ for some years to come—the Council will be able to busy 
itself with little more than general discussion and direction of its 
consultative assembly. Something might, therefore, have been 
left to chance and experiment in setting up these bodies ; instead 
a fortnight has been taken to produce a draft statute, four im- 
portant points have been left for decision by Ministers, and a 
preparatory commission has been found necessary to plan the 
first formal meeting in Strasbourg in August or September. 

Perhaps there will be a little more spontaneity about the setting 
up of the European Assembly, where the really interesting work 
will be done. (Let it, incidentally, be recognised that several 
Continental countries are more interested in the talking than in 
anything else, because they do not share the Foreign Office’s dis- 
trust of ideas.) There now seems to be a gleam of hope that 
Mr Attlee will not insist that the British delegation of 18 shall 
be a mere Labour Party team. Certainly his decision will be 
watched anxiously abroad ; on it may depend whether discussion 
in the Assembly follows party lines or the experience and con- 
victions of individual Members. 

It is surely understood by now in the Labour Party that the 
Assembly will represent strong Liberal, Catholic and even Con- 
servative groups—as well as Socialists—and that it is far more 
important to seek agreement with them on common Christian prin- 
ciples and social traditions than to make Europe safe for Socialism, 
as Mr Dalton once wanted. It is important, too, that individual 
merit and reputation—not merely political performance—should 
determine the choice of delegates. The Assembly is bound to 
start as a talking shop, and the important thing now is to see 
that the talk contributed from this country is good and worthy 
of the wine of Alsace. When it becomes a serious political body, 
then the Ministers of the Council will have to take part in its 
debates ; and at that stage—not before—it may be essential to 
have national delegations representing votes rather than views. 


* * x 


Too Much and Too Soon ? 


The record Easter sunshine probably distracted public 
attention from the reports of one of the best debates on colonial 
affairs that has taken place for some time. Generally these 
debates touch on too many topics and too many colonies, and 
they lack a central theme. Last week’s debate in the House of 
Lords concentrated on the fundamental point at issue in contem- 
porary colonial policy: is the grant of responsible government in 
the colonies proceeding too fast, and has the Colonial Office lost 
control of events ? 

The critics of colonial policy took their examples mainly from 
Africa, although they also pointed to Burma to illustrate the tragic 
result of the grant of premature self-government. In Africa 
there is certainly a widespread feeling among Europeans that 
events are moving too fast. The settlers of East Africa are uneasy 
lest their settlements should, at some not too distant date, be at 
the mercy of African-controlled Legislative Councils. The 
colonial servants of West Africa, who see that the chief need for 
the great majority of Africans is to grow their crops in peace, 
are frustrated and bitter when they feel that the true interests 
of their colonies are being sacrificed to the ambitions of a some- 
times intelligent, but often irresponsible, minority. Bred in the 
paternal tradition of the white man’s burden, they are reluctant 
to drop it before the African can assume it himself. 
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This yearning for the age of paternalism was very apparent ; 
the debate. But, as Lord Pethick-Lawrence emphasised _ = 
attitude has grown up among Africans which cannot be : _ 
They resent the implication of inferiority that paternalism ane 
with it. Today Carnes 

the African wishes to be consulted, wishes to express his own vi 

and wishes his own views to be taken into consideration and seid 

upon. 
It is not enough to argue that this is the attitude of only a 
minority—as much might be said of the barons at Runnymed 
Colonial policy today has to take this attitude into account : c. 
adapt itself accordingly. Nor is it enough to argue that econ nd 
development should precede political advance—another a 


made in the debate. Of course it should. But the fact js tha 
even the present, unprecedented, emphasis on economic develop. 


ment will take many years to produce any marked effect, In the 
meantime, colonial nationalism, strong enough in itself but 
encouraged by the international discussions of the future ‘of th 
colonies in the United Nations, will grow apace. Looked at fone 
the peint of view of the colonies’ fitness for responsible govern, 
ment, the Colonial Office is giving too much and too soon, Looked 
at from the point of view of the strength of colonial demands 
it is obviously acting as a brake. Just how hard the brake should 
be applied is ihe great issue of contemporary colonial policy 


* * 7 


Horticulture in the Commons 


British horticulture, which was the subject of an adjourn- 
ment debate in the Commons last week, is not protected 
by guaranteed prices in the same way as is general agriculture 
The supply and the prices of its products vary greatly from 
season to season, and for different parts of the country 
and its natural difficulties are added to by a complicated and 
backward system of marketing. Opposition speakers blamed the 
gluts of home produce which frequently occur on the import 
policy of the Ministry of Food, as embodied in recent agreements 
with Holland and Poland for the import of fruit and vegetables, 
The charge, however, is not a fair one. British producers have 
gone on expanding their vegetable acreage over and above the 
increased wartime level without definite encouragement from the 
Government to do so, while imports of vegetables are lower than 
before the war. Competition from imports is essential for keeping 
down prices, which have often been excessive, and for ensuring 
sufhicient supplies, although the arrival of these imports could 
often be better timed and the ports of unloading better chosen. 

The best hope for British producers lies in improving methods 
of marketing and so narrowing the wide gap which often exists 
between the price paid to the producer and the retail price. The 
Agricultural Marketing Bill, which recently got its third reading, 
enables horticultural producers to set up marketing boards, which 
could do good service to the industry through the dissemination 
of market intelligence, the standardisation of grading and packing, 
and the improvement of retail channels. A scheme for tomatoes 
and cucumbers is at present under discussion, and there is no 
doubt that there is an immense amount that could be done to 
improve the marketing of vegetables and fruit to a standard at 
least as high as those countries which export to Britain. 

The objectionable part of the Bill 1s the power which it gives 
to the producer-controlled boards to fix prices and production, 
power which might be very harmful to the consumer. 
check on these possible abuses which the Bill provides lies in the 
Government’s power to refer any complaint to an impartial com- 
mittee of investigation, whose decision is final where mon 
guaranteed products are concerned, and to issue temporafy 
directions to a marketing board while the complaint is being 
investigated. The Opposition strove hard but vainly to remove 
the Minister’s power to issue temporary directions, on the undet- 
standable grounds that such sudden and irrevocable orders might 
involve the industry in heavy loss. The producers, however, 
cannot expect to have it both ways. If the powers given to 
producer-controlled boards are to be so extensive—and it is mort 
than doubtful whether they should be, even in the case of the 
non-guaranteed commodities—then it is essential for there to be 
stringent powers of public control against the persistent danget 
of restrictive practices. 


* x * 


Children in Crime ‘ 


The conference on juvenile delinquency last month has 
followed up by concrete suggestions from the Home Office 
the Ministry of Education to local authorities. The provisional 
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figures for 1948 which are given in the memorandum show that 


iyvenile crime last year was heavier than ever, the increase in 

over 1947 in the number of children found guilty of indict- 
able offences was 26 per cent for children under the age of 14 
and 23 per cent for those between 14 and 17, the total number 
of children under the age of 17 found guilty of indictable offences 
peing 43,706. There is a higher proportion of offenders in court 
of the age group 14-15 than of any other age group in the whole 
population. : 

The recommendations to the local authorities for encountering 
this appalling rise follow familiar lines. There should be better 
facilities for playing fields, for children’s clubs and for entertain- 
ment which can be enjoyed by parents and children together. 
Parents should be encouraged to seek advice on bringing up 
their children, and special care should be taken to give children 
of subnorma! standard or anti-social inclinations proper treatment 
at an early age. 

All this is admirable, but the machinery for putting the sug- 

stions into practice needs first to be overhauled. The shortage 
of probation officers and the difficulties now being experienced 
in recruiting them, for instance, makes it almost impossible for 
local authorities to deal adequately with the enormous increase 
of juvenile offenders from the courts. 

One further point needs to be made. The statistics are quite 
inadequate to ensure that emphasis is given to the focal points 
of juvenile crime. The figures need to be divided up into actual 
groups of offences, into localities and, most important, into such 
groups as whether the children concerned were members of 
“gangs,” whether they were acting independently, or whether they 
were under the control of adults. There is also a great need for 
thorough statistical surveys of sample groups of young offenders 
such as were undertaken before the war. What is wanted above 
all in tackling juvenile delinquency is more knowledge. Until 
this is obtained, it will be impossible to concentrate reforming 
efforts where they are most needed. 


* * * 


De Gasperi’s Land Reform 


Land reform, like nationalisation, can mean many different 
things. It is a normal cry for all parties trying to win the peasant 
vote in backward areas. In Communist countries it spells 
expropriation without compensation for all holders above a very 
modest mean, and the permitted level of holding varies with the 
time and place. Elsewhere, it can cover a multitude of agri- 
cultural sins. It can mean readjusting the relations of tenant and 
landlord, providing credit for farmers on decent terms, limiting 
the size of excessive estates, or simply building roads and damming 
water. So Signor de Gasperi’s announcement of land reform in 
Italy, coming last week after months and years of publicity build- 
up, must be examined soberly on its merits as they are revealed 
iN practice. 

Itis not a parcelling out of the land to the people on Communist 
principles. It is rather the statement of a bold, new agricultural 
policy by a Christian Democrat government. In Italy there is a 
variety of problems arising out of the ownership and tenancy of 
land. They vary from one part of the country to another, deriving 
their mixed origins from the relatively recent historical division 
of the peninsula into different kingdoms, duchies and city states. 
But the one on which Signor de Gasperi is now concentrating 
is that of the really huge private estate, which—apart from being 
socially objectionable—is wasteful of land in so overpopulated 
and impoverished a country as Italy. All estates above 617 acres 
under extensive cultivation (for instance, in mountainous country) 
and above 247 acres under intensive cultivation are now to be 
compelled to shed from 50 to 20 per cent of their area, according 
to its type, location and possibilities., About 8,000 landowners are 
affected, holding nearly three million acres. They are to be paid 
compensation, partly in cash and partly in Government bonds ; 
the state will then dispose of the land to perhaps a million 
smaller holders on a subsidised instalment basis. The net cost to 
the Government for both purchase and development—absolutely 
essential for success—is estimated at £220 million, of which £25 
million is probably needed at once to launch the scheme. 

Doubters assert that the present Italian Government will never 
complete the programme. For one thing, tricksters, both large 
and small, may be expected to do their best to diddle the officials 
in Rome ; for another, there is by no means general approval for 
the scheme in the Cabinet. But if Signor de Gasperi stands for 
anything in the eyes of his countrymen, it is that he is the one 
man who can carry the right wing of his Christian Democrat party 
towards a policy of moderate reform. At heart, he is a benevolent 

list, and he has been giving earnest thought to the problem 
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of redistributing land since long before he came to power. It 
will not be his fault if the present scheme fails to allay many just 
grievances and steal the thunder of the countryside Communists, 


* * * 


Arab Diaspora 


Some twenty nations have contributed towards the United 
Nations’ Relief for Palestine Refugees (UNRPR), but it is re- 
ported that there are now some 900,000 destitute Arabs to look 
after. Recent reports from our correspondent at Gaza—in 
southern Palestine, where about 250,000 of these refugees have 
fled into the strip of territory under Egyptian rule—indicate that 
the whole problem has got far beyond the means available to deal 
with it. In spite of the passionate devotion of a handful of 
ministering angels, tens of thousands of human beings face death 
by slow starvation, exposure and collapse, unless a future can be 
found for them. Many are already dead and buried. 

The facts about running relief for the refugees in southern 
Palestine are strikingly straightforward. Expenditure of the meagre 
funds temporarily possessed by UNRPR is administered by some 
50 volunteers under the direction of the American Friends 
Service Committee—that is, the Quakers. These people are 
volunteers from nine countries, America, Britain, France, 
Holland, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Switzerland and Egypt. 
They distribute food, tents and blankets. They run 
emergency clinics, each with one full-time nurse, a part-time 
doctor and a midwife. They spray and inoculate to check 
epidemics. They teach in schools set up without either buildings 
or books in three towns. They expect their money to run out 
by the end of the year at the very latest And what then ? 

Behind these bald administrative facts stand the aggregate fears 
and despair of the haunted victims themselves. Although for the 
moment they get a sufficient food ration to keep them alive, their 
living conditions are still appalling. Having no means of earning 
a livelihood their demoralisation is increasing. Their only out- 
ward reaction to the events which have brought them to this 
plight is personal venom against the Americans. In particular, 
posters everywhere cry “Down with Truman.” Their one 
coherent desire is to go home—there is no sign that Israel wants 
them. 

If ever there were a challenge to the conscience of the world 
it is this Arab Diaspora. By permitting the Palestine problem to 
be solved by force of arms, humanity has probably created more 
misery than it has seen relieved. The Arab refugees today, 
through no fault of their own, are where the Jews were yesterday. 
And if the question of their eventual fate continues to be evaded 
—as it seems to be at present—this vast human problem will 
plague statesmen with increasing virulence in the months to come, 


* * * 


International Justice 


It may fairly be said that British opinion was reconciled to 
the trials for German war crimes only by the feeling that, however 
arguable their legal basis might be, justice and commonsense 
demanded that the guilty should be brought to book. How far 
justice and commonsense predominated over legal hair-splitting 
in the majority decision of the American military tribunal which 
sent von Weizsaecker to gaol for seven years last week is open to 
question. 

The only offence proved against him was that, as head of the 
German Foreign Office, he had plotted to prevent Britain and 
France from entering with Germany into a joint guarantee of 
Bohemia and Moravia after the Munich settlement. On the other 
hand, the court found that he had warned the British Government, 
through a private emissary sent to London at great risk, of Hitler’s 
intention to invade Poland, and urged it to speed up negotiations 
for an Anglo-Soviet Alliance. He had also given advance infor- 
mation of the Russo-German pact to Sir Nevile Henderson a week 
before its conclusion. According to the majority verdict these 
services fell far short of the duties of a good European, and did 
not offset his previous offence. Had an official of the American 
State Department passed official secrets to the Japanese a fort- 
night before Peart Harbour an American court would presumably 
have taken the view that he was guilty of more than a regrettable 
lapse from duty, and there can be no doubt than von Weizsaecker 
would have been shot by the Germans had his activities been dis- 
covered. The risks he ran for peace are now to be rewarded by 
seven years imprisonment. The sentence may still be reduced or 
annulled, and although the trial was an exclusively American 
concern, von Weizsaecker’s fate cannot be a matter of indifference 
to Britain, in whose interest his little aberrations from official, 
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duty took place. Some elder statesmen may now be reproaching 
themselves for not having paid more heed to his warnings, and 
if so it would be a sign of grace in them to raise a voice on his 
behalf. 


* * * 


Industrious Apprenticeship 


It is unmistakably proving clearer to both sides in industry 
that the personal factor, the team spirit, all that is summed up 
in the words “good management,” are at least as important to 
high productivity as is the maintenance of a strictly technical 
efliciency. Indeed, in the presence of full employment, ubiquitous 
shortages, and a pressure on capital resources which hampers 
far-reaching technical innovation, improvement in the personal 
equation may often be the only improvement immediately pos- 
sible. A significant part of good management is good recruitment, 
training and promotion arrangements ; a firm whose staff have, 
with skilled assistance, sorted themselves out into the jobs for 
which they have the greatest taste and aptitude, whose prospects 
of promotion are clearly indicated, and whose general education 
and on-the-spot training have shaded into and reinforced one 
another, will have laid a good foundation for harmonious internal 
relations and the full use of human ability. 

“Time was when the only way to qualify for advancement was 
to gain experience side by side with older men of proved ability.” 
The phrase is quoted from “ Training for a Career,” a brochure 
issued by Tube Investments, Ltd., and describing the group’s 
apprenticeship scheme. This acquisition of practical cxperience 
was the essence of the old apprenticeship system ; the “ mystery ” 
and the technique of a trade soaked in, so to speak, through 
the apprentice’s pores. Apprenticeship has tended to degenerate 
in a machine age to a restrictive Trade Union device, a 
means of keeping competition down and wages up by imposing 
on a limited number of new entrants a long and largely useless 
probation at nominal pay. And even an apprenticeship shorn of 
its merely restrictionist features, but confined to the “ gaining of 
experience side by side with older men,” is inadequate to modern 
conditions. If the gifted apprentice is to be enabled to rise, as his 
mediaeval forebear could but his proletarian forerunner could not, 
as near to the top of the industrial tree as his abilities permit, his 
acquisition of “ know-how ” must be supplemented by systematic 
education, both general and specialised. If joint consultation is 
to be a reality, the workers must be able to relate their particular 
contribution to the whole purpose of the firm—which they will 
not have learned to do under the old dispensation. To effect an 
advance in this field, in the development and enhancement of 
human ability in industry, in the relation of hand to brain and 
of work to life, is certainly no less important than to improve, 
say, the power-to-weight ratio of a locomotive. Many of the 
leading British industrial concerns appreciate this and act accord- 
ingly. But there is room for a far more general appreciation of 
the relationship between efficiency and intelligent methods of 
apprenticeship. There is a case for a return to the terms of the 
old apprenticeship indenture to the City Companies, which in 
return for fidelity, industry and abstention from “Cards, Dice, 
Tables, and other unlawful Games” on the part of the apprentice 
provided that “the Master his Apprentice in the same Art 
which he useth, by the best Means that he can, shall teach and 
instruct.” 


From The Economist of 1849 


April 21, 1849 


Lord Gough has closed his career in India by gaining a 
splendid victory [at Goojerat].... 

One of the advantages of the prowess of art, we are thus 
taught, is to substitute mechanical contrivance for brute 
force, and decide battles by exploding gunpowder instead 
of shedding blood. From such progress those nations who 
have the greatest mechanical skill will be the most successful 


warriors, which seems for ever to assure the predominancy 
and the continued progress of civilisation. No barbarians, 
however numerous, can henceforward prevail against the 
knowledge and skill of civilised man. Such a victory sheds 
a lustre over the general progress, and will help to make the 
votes of thanks of both Houses, to be moved on Monday, 
doubly grateful both to the poe and the army. Perhaps 
the intensity of grief for the few who have fallen may be ee 
rod in oa eee but st victory is the more welcome 
to the public that it was obtained, although ve 

by a small sacrifice of life. Pune asta 
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To Wait or Not to Wait ? 


Mr. Hilary Marquand, the Minister of Pensions, has a sohy; 
to the problem of graduate unemployment. “ What ” he — 
a recent conference of the National Union of Students. “ isa ated 
unemployment when one can spend it going abroad ina aa 
steamer or working as a waiter on the Continent?” P 
indeed ? This is a new version of “ Go West, young man,” whi t, 
would have brought forth howls of righteous indignasinn 
uttered by any Tory Minister. Moreover, it is the advice of the 
Mad Hatter ; the community, whose need of technicians has 
stressed by an endless succession of committees, spends £20 million 
a year on Uaining young men and women. Having been given 
an expensive education, and thus thoroughly conditioned 
to a white collared, sedentary job, they are to waste a year before 
the mast or behind the bar on the offchayce that at the end 
of it the employment position will have improved. The graduat 
student is desperatcly anxious about his future: having Sauna 
from Bristol to the Black Sea and back, or served aperitifs jp 
Brindisi for a year, what is he to return to?) Mr Marquand 
does not know. 

It is too soon to be able to gauge the employment Prospects 
with any accuracy The demand for scientists and technicians 
is sull unabated, and the schools still bid unsuccessfully for 
science teachers against the higher offers of industry. “This 
summer will, however, almost certainly see a different. situation 
among the arts students and a larger toll of disappointed expecta- 
tions. Moreover, it would be misleading to depend too much on 
any such quick increase in demands from industry as might be 
deduced from the Jast report of the Oxford University Appoint. 
ments Board. Oxford and Cambridge have a privileged place in 
the eyes of most industrialists: that the largest firms are prepared 
to take more graduate trainees than in the past from these two 
universities is only the first stage of a long road towards the use 
of non-technical graduates at all levels of commerce and indusiry. 
Time is on the side of the graduates, but the next few years 
may be painful ones of transition—and most of all for the mediocre 
student, whose real prospects are not a year before the mast 
and 40 years as a senior executive, but 40 years of slogging with 
£700-{£800 a year as the goal. For students the problem is not 
how to fill in a year but a lifetime. 


Shorter Notes 


In our issue of April oth it was stated that Mr Kostov, deputy 
prime minister of Bulgaria, had been arrested. The Bulgarian 
Telegraphic Agency has since denied the report on which this 
Statement was based. Mr Kostov has been disgraced but not 


arrested. 
® 


London dockers went back to work last weekend, after the 
Sievedores’ Union, which started all the trouble, dec.ded to give 
the Ministry of Labour 21 days’ notice of a “ state of dispute.” 
Dockers belonging to the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
had already voted in favour of a resumption of work. It is now 
up to the Ministry to determine whether in fact any “ dispute’ 
exists and if se, whether it is one that can be reierred to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal, whether it requires a special Court 
of Inquiry or whether it can be dealt with by the industry’s own 
machinery. 


a 


The Jewish Society for Human Service, founded in Britain 
for the express purpose of affording relief equally to both Jews 
and Arabs, reports a strikingly generous first response—no doubt 
almost entirely from Jews—to its appeal for funds. Just over 
£8,500 has been collected in three weeks. Of this sum, £3.50 
has been handed to the International Red Cross for the relief of 
destitute Arabs in the old city of Jerusalem, £2,000 to the British 
Red Cross for its relief work in Transjordan, £1.750 for relie! 


in camps round Jericho. 
n 


A Ministry of Health Report on the Selection of Tennis 
(HMSO, 6d.) shows how difficult it is in the present housing 
situation to reconcile the claims of need with the understandable 
prejudice amongst local inhabitants for the claims of long 
residence, The result of this prejudice is that many 
authorities debar from their waiting lists those who have come 
only recently to the district. As the Committee which prodrced 
the Report points out, this produces much hardship, and dectta‘-s 
the mobility of labour. Local authorities are therefore urged to 
revise their selection procedure, to set the priorities only on 
basis of need and to give weight to local residence only 
applicants of equal need. 
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Letters to 


The Price of Government 


Sirn—The assumption in your issue of March 26th “ that 
taxation at the rate of 40 per cent gross incomes 1s here to stay 
cannot possibly, it seems to me, be fulfilled. So far as can be 
judged from the available evidence (Economic Journal, December, 
1945) taxation on anything like this scale will end in inflation, 
not only in the course of historic time as described by Mr Graham 
Hutton, but in two or three years. If tax collections are not 
reduced, then money national income will rise tll a reasonable 
ratio is restored (while real national income remains stationary or 
falls). Public opinion will be changed, not by the “many years 
of propaganda” which you envisage, but by the harsh facts of 
inflation in the immediate future. Excessive taxation acts on 
real income through an ecenomic process of disincentives with 
which we are familiar, and at the same time expands money 
incomes through the less familiar socio-political process of 
weakening those forces (alike among governments, electors and 
private employers) which can normally be relied on to resist 
inflationary pressure. Can we not see before our eyes what heroic 
political effort has been necessary even to keep the rate of increase 
of money earnings down to 10 per cent a year ; how the slightest 
withdrawal of food subsidies may set in motion political forces 
which will upset the whole carefully balanced apple-cart ; and 
does anyone suppose that a non-Labour Government would be 
any fifmer in resisting this pressure for increased money incomes ? 

The stern teachings of experience are that inflations tend to 
proceed at an accelerating pace till a stage is reached where only 
substantial foreign assistance will serve to halt them. A fall in 
prices abroad will not necessarily stop them: in 1921 «. very heavy 
fall in prices in the rest of the world caused nothing more than 
a slight check in the upward movement of inflation in the con- 
tinental belligerent countries of World War I. 

The long years of unemployment in the twenties and thirties 
(which will probably never recur) have distorted our thinking. I 
believe that the elector is not nearly so enamoured of the Social 
Service State as the politicians, of all parties, now make him out 
to be. Tell the elector that in future he will be allowed to keep 
most of what he earns and get his beer and tobacco at cost price ; 
give help to large families ; give social assistance to the genuinely 
indigent (which means going back to local administration) ; and 
I think that under these circumstances the elector would be 
quite ready to forgo all the other social services and make his 
own provision for his family’s needs. 

After an inflation, it will be necessary to begin again on these 
lines anyway ; it is more sensible to take these steps now, and 
avoid the inflation and the disastrous loss of real income which 
it will entail_—Yours faithfully, COLIN CLARK, Director 

The Bureau of Industry, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 


Overseas Earnings of Insurance 


S1R,—If no authoritative answer is to be forthcoming to the 
jetter from Mr Leo T. Little in your issue of March 12th, in 
which he cast doubts upon the validity of the British Insurance 
Association’s estimates of the overseas earnings of British insur- 
ance, may I be permitted to give him the answers that suggest 
themselves to one who, without knowing al] the facts, has some 
inkling of some of them ? 

1. Mr Little says that it is doubtful whether overseas earnings 
were as much as £33 million in 1947, in view of the fact that the 
total fire and accident profits in that year for all the companies 
were only 2.4 and 0.6 per cent of premiums respectively. But 
the BIA’s booklet never claimed that its figures applied to any 
one year in particular. It is notorious that 1947 was a relatively 
bad year ; it was worse than 1946, and the reports that have so 
far appeared suggest that it was also worse than 1948. 

2. Mr Little questions the statistical propriety of applying 
an overall percentage of profit to the overseas proportion of 
premiums. The percentage applied by the BIA was 6 per cent, 
and while Mr Little thinks this may have been right for prewar 
years, he doubts whether it will be true of postwar years. I think 
most people with experience would say that 6 per cent was 
certainly a conservative figure for the prewar period—for all over- 
seas business on the average of years—and that it is about right for 
the postwar period, so far as can at present be foreseen. Mr 
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the Editor 


Little should beware of regarding American results as representa. 
tive of overseas business in general. American business js the 
largest, but not the most profitable, part. 

3. Mr Little queries the figure of £450 million for total 
premiums in 1947. He is not right in saying that “ published 
reports of the companies show that their total premiums were 
about £250 to £260 million in 1947.” I think he will find that 
the fire and accident premiums alone amounted to about the 
figures he mentions. There are also the marine premiums of the 
companies to be included, so that the amount left for Lloyd's 
underwriters is more like £150 million than £200 million. I know 
no more than Mr Little what the total of Lloyd’s business is, but 
it is to be published later in the year, and my guess is that it js 
more likely to be above £150 million—marine and non-marine 
together—than below. aS 

4. Finally, Mr Little says that “a distinction should be drawn 
between insurance earnings abroad and sums transferred to the 
United Kingdom.” Of course it should ; but if what is in question 
is British insurance’s contribution to the national balance of pay- 
ments, it is earnings that matter. Even if the earnings are not 
remitted, they either add to Britain’s overseas assets or reduce 
Britain’s overseas debts, and are therefore properly reckoned as 
receipts. That certainly is the method by which the official 
estimates of the balance of payments are compiled.—Yours faith- 
fully, STATISTICIAN 


Tax Concessions 


Sir,—In your leader, “ Does Britain Believe in Labour ?” of 
April 16th, you imply that a reduction in the Chancellor’s surplus 
might be acceptable if a big increase in private savings could be 
foreseen. 

I suggest that the Chancellor should seriously consider whether 
his surpluses are not having the reverse of the desired effect by 
eating into the savings of the “middle classes,” who are not only 
prevented from saving by the burden of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, but are paying present taxes in a mulutude of indirect ways 
in the shape of e.g., increased school fees, more expensive tele- 
phone bills, etc., from their capital. At the same time the 
“ savings ” of the middle classes, as represented in house property, 
household equipment, good clothes, etc., are being destroyed by 
taxation at an alarming rate. A reduction in the surplus, with a 
lightening of taxation, would facilitate a perfectly acceptable form 
of saving in the proper maintenance of necessary property. Decay 
in the structure of a house is just as much a loss to the nation’s 
wealth as shares forced down by threats of “ nationalisation.” 

What all political parties, including the Conservatives, tend to 
overlook is that “ Austerity” can, in some cases, be another name 
for deliberate waste of assets.—Yours faithfully, 

29 Waldeck Road, London, W.13 D. K. WINSLOW 

{It is, of course, true that all taxation limits private saving, and 
progressive direct taxation most of all. But would the remission of 
£100 million of taxation lead to an increase of £109 million in private 
saving, however defined ? Certainly not ; and therefore a reduction in 
the surplus by that amount would reduce the total of all savings, 
private and public, and would be inflationary. The only remission of 
taxes that would increase savings by an exactly equal amount would be 


a concession granted solely to the undistributed profits of companies— 
Epiror.] 


S1r,—The consolidation of the existing Estate Duty, Legacy 
Duty and Succession Duty and the effect of the proposed new 
rates of Estate Duty have caused surprisingly little comment. Even 
your “ Analysis of the Budget ” on April oth gave the impression 
that the Chancellor had correctly described the proposed revision 
as imposing merely “a moderate lift in the scale of the new duty 
as compared with existing Estate Duty.” 

It is true that all estates up to £17,500 will benefit and up t 
£35,000 there will, on the average, be little change. On the other 
hand most estates upwards of £50,000, and particularly between 
£60,000 and £300,000, will suffer a heavy additional burden of 
taxation. Where the main beneficiaries are members of the 
deceased’s own family, i.e., in the majority of cases, the amouat 
of duty payable under the new system may be increased by 4 
much as 40 per cent. Further, the alteration in the abatement in 
respect of agricultural property may cause a further increase * 
the total duty. 
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The repeal of the Legacy and Succession Duties is undoubtedly 
sound for administrative reasons but the revision of rates must be 
recognised as a further sharp attack on personal property. The 
main significance of the present proposals is that the weight of 
the attack has now shifted from the very large to the “ medium ” 
estates. —Yours faithfully, H. W. STutrer 

4 Canynge Square, Clifton, Bristol, 8 


Dollar Loophole in Wool 


Sir—May I be permitted to take up the cudgels on behalf of 
my friends in the Netherlands ? 

In a recent paragraph under the above heading, you accuse 
them of being the “offending party” by earning dollars which 
should have been earned by Australian wool-exporters, while 
admitting the astuteness of the businessmen which made it 
possible. 

The Dutch nation, like ourselves, has risen to its present posi- 
tion largely through its ability in trading with the world, a world 
which was based on multilateral trade. In these hard times even 
greater efforts than before are required to rebuild that level of 
trade and so maintain the standard of life of the country, On 
account of the severe restrictions on currency transfers, they have 
had to resort to barter deals and by their adaptability and business 
acumen they have managed to make these deals highly profitable. 

I, personally, can see no difference between making a profit 
out of differing commodity prices and the accepted practice of 
making a profit out of arbitration of exchange in the days of free 
exchange rates. The mere fact that the Australians failed to make 
the profit is surely more of a criticism of their dullnes: than a 
condemnation of the Dutch astuteness. 

The views expressed in the paragraph to which I refer accord 
ill with another paragraph on the next page in which we réad, 
“The question of Portuguese diamonds, paid for in sterling but 
sold in London against dollars, has led to objections at the Lisbon 
talks.” It appears to be a severe case of the pot calling the kettle 
black.—Yours taithfully, 

ARTHUR A. WaRDROP 

“White Rock Villa,” Strone, Argyll 

{The fact that the Australians failed to make the profit was not due 
to their dullness but to their adherence to the rules of correct foreign 
exchange practice imposed on them—as on ‘the Dutch—by their 
membership of the International Monetary Fund. Some members play 


the game, others do not. If this goes on much longer the IMF club 
may disintegrate. —EDITOR.] 


Sugar and Jam 


Sik,—Why is the Ministry of Food so grudging towards the 
home jam-maker ? Making allowance for those who cannot for 
one reason or another be expected to make their own jam, it is 
clear that the majority of housewives would make some, if not all, 
their own jam if they had the sugar. Home-made jam is still the 
standard by which the shop article is judged and too often found 
wanting. But the home jam-maker also deserves support on 
purely economic grounds, because 


(1) She uses much fruit which would not otherwise reach the 
market or even be eaten (e.g., crab apples); 
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(2) She requires much less. sugar than the manufacturer. who. is 
forced to over-sugar his jam because he cannot control its storage 
and rate of turnover ; 

(3) She makes possible a considerable economy of manpower now 
used in the manufacture, bottling, and distribution of jam. 

Nor should it be overlooked that many who make their own jam 
are poor people who cannot afford much of the shop article. 

Despite these considerations, the first use made by the Ministry 
of Food of an improvement in sugar supplies was to free shop 
jam from rationing while leaving the family which made all its 
own jam with actually less sugar than it had before. This has 
since been modified by the announcement that we are each to have 
7 Ib. more sugar “for jam-making.” But this is, in fact, an 
uncontrolled extra ration of sugar for everyone. The family which 
wants to make its own jam (or sweets) has still to find the sugar 
from the same supplies as are available to those who get their 
jam from a shop. 

Is it surprising that many housewives, in no way politically 
hostile to the Government, believe that the recent policy of the 
Ministry of Food has been unduly influenced by commercial and 
manufacturing interests which have begun to feel the first stirring 
of the chill wind of a competitive market ? 

What the housewife wants is a fair field and no favour. There 
is no reason to go back on the decisions to de-ration shop jam 
and sweets. If excessive demands for jam can be restrained by 
price alone—as they clearly are—so can demands for preserving 
sugar. Cannot the Ministry of Food arrange to mect the present 
basic sugar ration without using lump or preserving sugar for this 
purpose ? Supplies of the latter could then be made freely avail- 
able at whatever price the Ministry liked to fix so long as it was 
the same as the price charged to manufacturers. By reserving 
lump sugar for the “free” market it should not be too difficult 
to prevent fraudulent manipulation of stocks of subsidised sugar. 
With an arrangement on these lines it would no longer seem 
necessary to provide 7 lb. of sugar for “jam-making” on top 
of the basic ration. This would reduce the cost of the sugar 
subsidy without creating hardship and prevent the development 
of a black market in the “ jam-making” ration. Such an arrange- 
ment might also point the way to a solution of the wider problem 
of how to restore the free market in food as supplies improve 
while maintaining the present level of food subsidies.—Yours 
faithfully, ELISABETH WALLEY 

46 Rotherwick Road, Golders Green, N.W.11 


Cocoa in Reverse 


Sir,—In the article headed “Cocoa in Reverse” in The 
Economist of March 12th, the writer said :—“ British West Africa 
is contributing (to the world exportable supplies of cocoa) this 
season 387,790 tons or nearly 50 per cent more than its prewar 
output.” 

I think that for future reference you should know that, according 
to the official trade returns of the West African territories con- 
cerned, average annual exports in the period 1934-38 were 262,000 
long tons from the Gold Coast and 89,000 tons from Nigeria, 
making a total of 351,000 tons. This season’s exports from British 
West Africa are therefore only a little more, and certainly not 
50 per cent more, than the quantity exported annually before the 
war.—Yours faithfully, : W. SHELTON SMITH 

Ministry of Food Director of Public Relations 
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Bemnece Olevland 


for real, most fascinating holidays. 
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Bernese Oberland Tourist Office, Interlaken. 


For information and prospectuses apply to your 
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MANCHESTER 


GUARDIAN 


Its information on public affairs is 
full, accurate and easy to follow. 


Its foreign correspon- 
dents are unsurpassed. 
Its reporting of the 


It keeps its readers 
in touch with what 
matters in new books, 
plays, films and 
music. 


The GUARDIAN is a complete newspaper 


Cader a copy from YOUR newsagent 
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SURVEY 





Security on the Farm 


(From Our American Staff) 


AST year the average net income, from all sources, of people 
living on American farms was only $909 per head, com- 
pared with an average of $1,569 for non-farm people. Yet 
last year farm income was 160 per cent of the theoretical 
“parity” income, which supposedly gives farmers a purchasing 
power comparing favourably with that of other groups in the 
community. The outstanding feature of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s new farm programme is the “income support 
standard,” which would set a minimum level from which to 
work towards the narrowing, and eventual abolition, of this 
traditional gap between farm and non-farm incomes, Mr 
Brannan presented his view of the kind of agricultural pro- 
gramme which is desirable under present circumstances to a 
joint meeting of the House and Senate Agricultural Committees 
on April 7th. 

The old “ parity” system, based on 1909-14 price relation- 
ships, ties American agriculture to an historical pattern and 
makes it difficult for it to develop in accordance with modern 
needs. Under the new plan, each year’s income support 
standard would be derived from a moving and up-to-date base. 
The average annual purchasing power of farmers’ cash receipts 
for the first ten of the preceding twelve years would be multi- 
plied by the current index of prices paid by farmers—the 
present “ parity” index, which in March stood at 144. At the 
moment, this calculation would give an income support standard 
of $26,234 million, based on average farm purchasing power 
in 1939-48 ; this is the period which would be used to compute 
the standard in 1950, when Mr Brannan hopes the new pro- 
gramme will come into force. There are practical reasons for 
the two-year time lag, but it has incidental political advantages. 
At present the base period includes the early war years when 
farm income was low, as well as the exceptionally prosperous 
postwar years, and this provides an answer to the inevitable 
criticism that the income standard is too kind to the farmers: 
but as the 1952 elections approach, the bad years will drop out 
and the average will be increasingly reckoned on the good war 
years, 

From this general income level the formula moves to price 
supports for specific commodities, which would maintain that 
level. The price support standard is calculated by multiplying 
average farm prices for the ten preceding years by the ratio of 
the income standard to the average cash receipts from farm 
marketings during the same period. For March, 1949, the 
adjustment factor would be 1.25 ; in terms of major commodi- 
ties, the price support standard for wheat would be $1.88 a 
bushel ; for corn $1.46 a bushel ; for cotton 28 cents a Ib. 

Supports at these levels, which by and large are above the 
present levels of support at go per cent of parity, would be 
subject to certain limitations, in order to put some ceiling on 
the cost of the scheme. A farmer, to be eligible for price sup- 


’ 


port on his output, would have to comply with acreage allot-— 


ments, marketing quotas, soil conservation requirements and 
other restrictions designed to adjust his production to demand. 
A second limitation would cut off support of commodities in 
quantities greater than can be produced for sale on the large 
American family farms, in order that the programme should 
not offer financial encouragement to industrialised farming. But 
on this point Mr Brannan is already weakening, under pressure, 
It is suggested, from cotton and tobacco interests. 
Commodity loans and purchase agreements would continue 
to be used as the means of supporting storable agricultural 
Commodities. Prices of non-storables, which account for some 


75 per cent of cash farm receipts, would be allowed to find their 
own level in the market place, so that the consumer should 
have plentiful supplies at low prices in spite of agricultural 
price supports. The farmer would be paid in cash the differ- 
ence between the support standard for his commodity and its 
average market price. If he were a better-than-average pro- 
ducer, he would have it both ways. But some of the farmers’ 
Co-Operative associations fear that with an assured income, pro- 
ducers may cease to be interested in efficiency and the reduction 
of costs. 
x 


For this programme, Mr Brannan is taking a very personal 
responsibility: neither the members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittees of Congress nor the leaders of the farm organisations 
were consulted until the final draft was complete. The pro- 
gramme was presented in a political framework: some of its 
illustrations, such as milk, were chosen more for popular appeal 
than for economic relevance, and a campaign to sell it to the 
consumer as well as to the farmer was promptly opened on the 
radio by Mr Brannan and the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Senator McGrath (from highly urbanised 
Rhode Island). It appears likely to find the road to acceptance 
rather rocky. So far, amongst the farm organisations, the 
National Grange has maintained a stony silence. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation’s only public comment has been to 
remark that it could not officially support so great a departure 
from the principles of the Hope-Aiken Act, which provides for 
flexible price supports and is due to come in next year, without 
reference to a plenary session of the organisation (its annual 
meeting is in early winter); it added that perhaps the present 
Act should be given a trial before being abandoned. Only from 
the smaller and more “ progressive ” Farmers’ Union has there 
been a message of cheer. Mr. Brannan is very close to its presi- 
dent, Mr James Patton, who has been given the credit for his 
appointment. Protection for the family-sized farm, and 100 per 
cent of “ parity,” were notable items in the Union’s demands at 
its last convention. 

The chairmen cf the Congressional Agricultural Committees, 
who lead the opposition to the Hope-Aiken Act, will do their 
duty by the Administration. But the other Democrats in the 
House Committee are split at least two ways, and in the Senate 
Committee suppe:t will be hard to find. In Congress as a 
whole, the Democrats from agricultural areas will be torn 
between party loyalty and a desire for re-election ; Senator Lucas 
of Illinois is an example. 

There will be many questions on the cost of the programme, 
of which so far there has been no official estimate. Mr. Brannan 
insists that it will be no more expensive than the existing system 
is likely to be in the near future with bumper crops and 
falling demand ; but critics find this hard to believe. Perhaps 
even more importance will be attached to the philosophy behind 
the concept of support of farm income at a standard level. 
Buffers against loss of income are familiar from the time of the 
depression. But Mr Brannan proposes more. Price supports, 
he says, “ are the farmer’s equivalent of the labouring man’s 
minimum wage, social security, and collective bargaining 
arrangements.” In other words, his programme would carry 
the state beyond the stage of umpire, beyond the stage of 
cushioning catastrophe, into the positive realm of guaranteeing 
to the nation’s farmers an income adequate to “help build 
markets for industrial goods and help maintain employment for 
labour,” and thus to act as an insurance against depression, 
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The Airlines Learn their 
Lesson 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


ALMOST as soon as the government started an air mail service 
in 1918 the American public was clamouring to ride on top of 
the mail sacks. The people were quick to realise that, in a 
country of continental dimensions with many widely separated 
cities, they needed air transportation for their routine living and, 
through the two prewar decades of undependability, delay and 
mishap, airlines and public dreamed together of ultimate safety 
and certainty. The cost in life and dollars was regarded as an 
investment in the future. Opposition to government subsidies 
for the airlines from other forms of transportation, accompanied 
by intense propaganda efforts, rolled off American public opinion 
hike water from a duck’s back. 

With the coming of the war, half of the civil fleet was taken 
over by the armed forces. The public, starved of air travel, 
whetted its appetite on the exploits of military air transport all 
over the world. Pearl Harbour was seen as the end of an 
experimental epoch in air commerce. Peace and wartime 
experience in transport flying were to open a new epoch—the 
one of popular dreams, with better planes, fresh techniques and 
safety as a matter of course. When war ended, the airlines rose 
like Icarus and like Icarus singed their wings. 

Before Pearl Harbour the sixteen domestic scheduled airlines 
of the United States operated some 300 planes, mostly Douglas 
DC-3’s (Dakotas). Today they operate 862, planes of higher 
performance and greater capacity, mostly fifty to sixty passenger 
Constellations and DC-6’s, and forty passenger Convairs and 
DC-4’s. During 1948 the scheduled airlines of the country 
flew 139,000 route miles and the average passenger journey was 
462 miles. They carried 13 million passengers, compared with 
over 4,000,000 in 1941. Yet the capacity of the present fleet, 
28,000 passenger seats, is almost five times greater than before 
the war. 

Undigested expansion has led to discourtesy, unreliability and 
confusion. The scramble for new routes consumed the time 
and energy of airline executives. New planes introduced too 
hastily meant major tragedies. The pressure to keep up to 
schedule and inadequate traffic aids and controls caused further 
trouble. An infuriated public not only deserted air travel but 
condemned the airlines for the first time in aviation history. 
Estimates of future airline patronage began to look senseless. 
Repayment of loans for the purchase of equipment fell due. 
Bankruptcy barked at the heels of the industry. Some airlines 
even now do not understand that it was public resentment rather 
than wild miscalculations which brought them down to earth. 

Of total airline revenue in 1948, approximately 12 per cent 
came from government mail, 6 per cent from freight and express 
and 82 per cent from passenger fares. At the close of the year 
the standard passenger fare stood at 5.6 cents a mile (without 
the federal excise tax of 15 per cent on all forms of common 
carrier travel). During the year practically all airlines lost 
money: the total loss was estimated at $5,000,000, which was at 
least much less than in 1947. At the end of February, 1949, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board came to the rescue with increases 
in air mail payments, accompanied by various investigations to 
find out what had caused the financial difficulties. Congress, 
which suspects the CAB of being too good to the airlines, is 
also carrying out its own investigations to discover why they 
cannot make money without a government subsidy. 

Against last year’s dismal financial picture, however, must be 
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set the year’s unusually high expenses, which are not like} 
be repeated. Both wages and the prices of new planes cae = 
unprecedented levels. The new types of planes meant is 
flight and maintenance crews had to be specially trained sad 
stocks of spare parts acquired. Research in safety and the 
installation of airborne electronic equipment also involved heav 
outlays. From present indications, the airlines are now tetaber 
ing equilibrium and winning back public patronage, Tota 
personnel was reduced from 69,000 in 1946 to 60,000 in 1948 
organisation is being streamlined and integration of a flee of 
more economical and better performing aircraft is almost com- 
pleted. More adequate aids to navigation are now eliminati 
delays and increasing dependability. Flight cancellations oy; 
to weather are lower by 50 per cent and so are hold-ups resulting 
from ground servicing and traffic density. 

Expenditure on air safety is already beginning to show results 
The public does not grasp mere statistics, such as that in 1948 
the domestic lines sustained only 1.3 fatalities in every 100 
million passenger miles. What the American traveller does 
appreciate is a system which will get him to his destination in 
bad weather. He does see the significance of airborne radar 
of high-intensity runway lighting, and of thermal de-icers hr 
airplane wings. The airlines are fortunate in having a public 
whose mechanical perception is very high ; such developments 
as cabin pressurisation for over-weather flying are immediately 
appreciated. American airlines are profiting from their growing 
tendency to discuss safety publicly and to explain mishaps 
honestly and immediately. 

In 1948 the regular airlines carried 35 per cent of all who 
travelled on first-class domestic accommodations, but they now 
realise that they have no future if they concentrate on purely 
luxury travel. Following the sensible lead of the irregular air 
carriers, they are seriously tackling express and freight require. 
ments. Also copying the irregular carriers, they have instituted 
what they call “coach plane ” flights, on regular schedules but 
at times of least traffic density. Fares for coach flights are 
about 2 cents a mile less than those for regular flights. Coach 
planes land frequently, cruise at economical speeds, do not serve 
meals aloft, and have more compact seating arrangements. 
They are now carrying capacity loads. Other innovations by 
which the airlines are attempting to come closer to the people 
are family travel and tourist rate plans. In the family arrange- 
ment, the head of the house pays full fare and each accompany- 
ing member only half fare. 

No clear green light to a future of free private enterprise can 
yet be given to the airline industry. On the other hand, it is 
estimated that, with correction of abuses, readjustment of routes, 
wise consolidation and more intelligent government policy, 
financially sound and free air transport industry is attainable. 
As far as can be judged at present, the airlines as a group will 
make money in 1949. One of the most encouraging signs is the 
growing co-operation between the companies for the solutien 
of their common problems. More than 200 inter-line agree- 
ments to speed and improve ground services are in existence. 
In recent months the lines have begun to develop from a number 
of separate flying services into an air transportation system. 


American Notes 


ECA’s Easter Egg 


The authorisation for the second year of the Europem 
Recovery Programme which President Truman was at last abk 
to sign this week was, according to the House representatives @ 
the conference committee, a triumph for their views, while, 0 
the opinion of the Senate delegates, it was all in their favour. 
This general self-satisfaction ensured the speedy presentation © 
the Economic Co-operation Administration of an Easter ¢ 
which is extraordinarily wholesome, considering the length o 
tume it was sat on by the Senate, and which should give the 
recipients all the nourishment they need, unless the Appropsatien 
Committees treat it as drastically as Senator Taft hopes they Wi 

he Congressional conferees evidently expected the Committes’ 
to take their time about the provision of funds, since the boat 
which will enable ECA to carry on until the appropriations * 
approved was increased to $1 billion from $750 million. 
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The compromise version of the authorisation Bill differs very 
jittle from ECA’s original request. Authority to make advance 
contracts, for completion after the end of the financial year, was 
refused, but the total was brought up to the original $5.58 billion 
for the next fifteen months by the addition of $150 million for 
he guaranteeing of American private investments abroad. The 
purposes of ERP have been expanded to include the encourage- 
ment of the unification (but not, as was proposed, of the federa- 
tion) of Europe, and there is a warning for the future in the 
yalification which, in effect, means that aid to the Netherlands 
will be stopped if the Dutch defy the United Nations in Indo- 
nesia. The $54 million, remaining from last year’s appropriation 
for aid to China, is made available until February, 1950. 

No ERP funds may be used to advertise foreign products or 
attractions in the United States. Of the special interests which 
sought relief, only the marine insurance firms and the shipping 
companies have been even moderately successful. Marshall dollars 
will be available for insurance purposes and 50 per cent of 
Marshall cargoes will unavoidably be transported in American 
ships, since the term “market rates” is now inescapably defined 
as “US rates”; however, American ships need only have a 
similar share of ERP shipments between other countries “in so 
far as practicable.” The Bill allocates not less than § per cent 
of each country’s counterpart funds to the United States for 
the purchase of strategic materials. A more important contribu- 
tion to the expansion of the American stockpile is the permission 
to negotiate long-term contracts, not to exceed twenty years, for 
the purchase of such materials through the Bureau of Federal 
Supply, a step which Mr Hoffman has been advocating for some 
ume, 

The hominy grits which the Senate tried to add to the European 
diet will be left to the Southerners who appreciate them, and 
next year Gly 125, instead of 25, per cent of wheat need be 
shipped in the form of flour. ECA itself, however, has been 
forced to invite a skeleton (not a very terrifying one) to the feast. 
It has announced that no ECA dollers have been provided since 
March 1st for the purchase of Canadian wheat by Britain or 
will be provided as long as American stocks are sufficient for 
export demands. With storage bins overflowing and another 
record wheat crop expected when the new harvest begins in about 
a month, ECA’s action only forestalls an otherwise inevitable 
declaration from the Secretary of Agriculture that wheat is 
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officially in surplus. Once this has been made, the Foreign 
Assistance Act forbids the provision of ECA funds for off-shore 
purchases of wheat, and such a formal declaration might be 
difficult to abandon should the situation change. 

* - * 


Investment Guarantees 


Small businessmen are to have special assistance in obtaining 
their fair share of ECA contracts, although the suggestion that 
they should be assured a specific proportion of these contracts 
was turned down, since it would have involved the actual placing 
of orders by ECA and therefore raised the bogy of state trading. 
Similar objections were made in some quarters against the 
House provision by which ECA would have been able to guarantee 
private investments abroad against confiscation, currency devalua- 
tion and other political hazards. This provision does not appear 
in the final version of the authorisation Bill, but the $150 million 
which is to be available for guarantees can be used to ensure 
the convertibility of profits as well as of the initial investment, 
which is all that can be covered at present. 

The original House proposal aroused much interest in con- 
nection with the President’s Fourth Point. It is now taken for 
granted that guarantees for private investors will be one of the 
chief methods of carrying out this programme, but there is 
apparently a wide difference of opinion within the government 
agencies concerned on the desirable extent of such guarantees, and 
in particular on whether they should cover political risks as well 
as exchange convertibility. The State Department, seeking re- 
inforcements in the cold war, is reported to favour dramatic and 
generous action, perhaps involving a grant of $1 billion to the 
Export-Import Bank; the economic departments fear that this 
might involve the United States in commitments which it could 
not fulfil and give rise to disillusionment abroad. These depart- 
ments prefer a slower and more businesslike approach, and are 
said to be especially interested in bilateral investment treaties 
similar to that negotiated with Italy last year. 

k * * 


The White House 


Mr Truman has been made an honorary member of the 
Tenants’ Council on the ground that the White House, dilapidated, 
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down, and badly in need of repair, establishes his claim to 
a “typical tenant” of the postwar period. ‘To the country 
it has come as a severe shock to discover that the most historic 
monument it possesses, the home of Presidents and the tourist 
centre of Washington, has been for years not only a fire-trap, 
violating most building codes, but in imminent danger of com- 
plete collapse. Mr Truman and his family will live, for the next 
two or three years, in Blair House, in less state, but more safety. 
historic furnishings have been sent to the Smithsonian 
Institute ; the White House is now the preserve of architects and 
builders, who have hurriedly installed scaffolding and trusses. 
If the ceilings of the White House are sagging and staircases 
shaky, it is under the weight of progress and history. A building 
designed as the residence of the President of a smal! and im- 
poverished country in the 18th century has had to submit to 
the domestic improvements of one tenant after the other—the in- 
stallation of running water, central heating, lifts; it has been 
changed to fit the ceremonial requirements of the first capital 
in the world. The original structure was sound ; it is the honey- 
combing of pipes and devices and redecoration, without regard 
to the original framework, or soft foundation, which have been 
its undoing. 
Not any of this modernisation, however, has succeeded in 
making the White House, the nearest approach to an American 
lace, an ideal home. Antiquated plumbing and heating, the 


‘lack of privacy, the constant battle with invading Presidential 


offices, have made it the despair of the First Lady, whoever she 
might be. The attempt to maintain the residential character of 
the White House led, in 1903, to the building of a new executive 
wing ; enlargements by Presidents Taft, Hoover and Roosevelt 
reflected the growth of American government and the Presidency. 
Only the Constitution, also an 18th century monument, has been 
subjected to comparable stresses. 

Congress has shown that its attachment to the White House 
‘which, incidentally, gained its coat of white paint and its name 
after the British burned it in the War of 1812) is as strong as to 
the Constitution. It was this strong sense of national possession, 
as well as economy, which led to the indignation over President 
Truman’s balcony last year. A new building, a complete replica, 
could be built for less than the reconstruction will cost, but it is 
hardly being considered, even by such prudent Senators as Mr 
McKellar. For something over $5,000,000 a new steel structure 
(reasonably atom-proof) and new interior will be slipped inside 
the old shell, preserving one of the few precious national links 
with the past. 

. . * 


- 


The Thirsty South-West 


In the south-west, a water war, now a generation old, is 
approaching a climax. The waters of the Colorado River, which 
rises in Colorado and flows into Mexico, are as precious a prize 
to California and Arizona today as the water-holes over which 
the earliest settlers shot it out. In these thirsty states the problem 
is lack of water, rather than the floods which first led to the 
harnessing of the Tennessee and Columbia Rivers. The dispute 
is no new one, but it is sharper than ever just now ; California 
is undergoing one of the worst droughts in years, while Arizona, 
with an average annual rainfall of under eight inches, is alarmed 
by a seven-year water deficit. 

Two agreements, one with Mexico in 1945, another between 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, which has just 
been approved by Congress, have settled title to a little over half 
the water of the “Skinny River.” The rest is to be divided 
between Arizona and California. Arizona’s case is that its rich 
central area, irrigated to bloom like the rose, is threatened unless 
it can tap the waters of the Colorado at Parker Dam and carry 
it 732 miles to the parched farmlands. California is concerned 
not so much about present supplies, but over the future pro- 
tection of the water-line to Los Angeles and its surrounding 
market gardens and ranches. With its ambitious dreams, 
California, like Texas, appreciates that in the west empires can 
only be built on water ; without it, industry, as well as agriculture, 
are crippled. 

Hearings are now being held in Congress on the Arizona 
aqueduct, as well as on California’s request for a Bill authorising 
the Supreme Court to adjudicate on the whole tangle of claims. 
Arizona, not unnaturally, considers that California is playing the 
part of dog in the manger, willing to see 170,000 acres of Arizona 
farmland revert to desert in order to safeguard a supply that will 
not be needed for ten years or more. Meanwhile, the waters of 
the Colorado flow, not unused, but partly wasted, to the sea, 
and there is postponed a plan for the development of the whole 
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basin which promises electric power and irrigation for all 
seven states concerned. the 
Another long-standing water dispute is also before 

It is the case of Mr Michael Straus, the Reclamation 
missioner, and his assistant, Mr Boke, California’s regional 
clamation director. It has shown Congress at its worst, a 
trated in an earlier attempt to force their dismissal, the Ei mo 
Congress attached a rider to an appropriation Bil] Providing that 
no high reclamation officer should be paid unless he could 

five years of engineering experience. Since then, Mr Strays and 
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Mr Boke, like Mr Boyd, now Director of Mines, have served 
without pay. The House this year, at Mr Truman’s request, 
omitted this rider, but the Senate has taken refuge in professed 
doubts of Mr Straus’s loyalty. Mr Straus and his friends believe 
that the source of the hostility is Senator Downey, of California, 
and the reason to be Mr Straus’s devotion to the provision of the 
Reclamation Act, which forbids the supply of reclaimed water 
to more than 160 acres held by one owner, thus striking at the 
big commercial farms. 


* * * 


Women in Politics 

The National Woman’s Party, which met early this month 
in Washington, celebrated a tiny victory ijn its annual campaign 
to wheedle Congress into passing the Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution. For the first time since this Bill was intre- 
duced in 1923 it has been unanimously reported out by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The Bill states that “equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex”; this would eliminate state 
laws which now protect women from heavy work and long hours. 
In 43 states legislation exists covering the general maximum hours 
for women whereas men are protected in this way in only four 
Labour is united in opposing this Bill though it is backed by 
many women’s organisations, including the Federation of Women's 
Clubs which has a membership of some three million. An Equal 
Status Amendment has also been introduced at this session which 
would make it Federal policy to abolish sex discrimination 
prohibited in only nine states at present. This alternative Bi 
is supported by other national groups and is more likely eventually 
to become law. At the last election it was estimated that women 
qualified to vote outnumbered men by two million and, althoug 
neither Bill is expected to pass the Eighty-first Congress, it} 
obvious that prudent politicians in all parties must flirt with 
both lobbies. 

The temptation to spell women with a capital “W” could 
hardly have been resisted in the country which invented “ Mother’ 
Day ” ; where some twenty national magazines, with circulations 
of many millions, are devoted to women’s interests, and whett 
even a postage stamp has commemorated three feminist leaders; 
yet surprisingly the conviction that “ the woman’s cause is man’s 
has not inspired many women to enter public life. This 1s due 
in part to the fact that politics until recently were considered # 
profession fit only for rascals and therefore unsuitable to tbe 
female of the species.” But the women who waged the suffragetlt 
campaign in the first twenty years of the century went On, 
they had the vote, to lead the crusade for clean politics by 0 
eosing their activities in the very effective League of Wome 

oters. 
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Only thirty-eight women have served in Congress and most of 
these have been widows appointed to complete their husband’s 
term, Last year of fifteen women candidates for Congress nomin- 
ated by the major parties, eight were elected to the House and 
one, Mrs Margaret Chase Smith, a Republican from Maine, to 
the Senate. Mrs Smith, who is the first woman elected to the 
Senate other than as her husband’s successor, had served in the 
House for cight years; in the campaign she encountered 
experienced opponents and her victory is a credit to the voters’ 

sense. In state legislatures the proportion of women is also 
very small ; there are 214 among over 7,000 men. 


* * * 


Citrus Concentrates 


(From a correspondent in Florida.)\—The American house- 
wife is at last being emancipated from the bother and mess of 
squeezing oranges. All she has to do today is to open a six ounce 
tin of concentrated, frozen orange juice, empty the sludge-like 
contents into a milk bottle or cocktail shaker, add three tins of 


her family’s breakfast. In Boston and New York, this new orange 
concentrate is reported to be outselling all other frozen foods 
combined. Flavour is an even more important part of the story 
than is convenience in preparation. When properly mixed, the 
concentrate is hard to distinguish from fresh juice ; actually it 
may taste betier because it is a mixtue of several varieties of 
oranges, both tart and sweet. 

Concentrate is not to be confused with the tinned orange juices 
that have been on the market for years, but which usually have 
an unpleasant flavour, caused by the cooking which is essential 
to pasteurisation. In the concentration process, the water in the 
oranges is “ boiled” off nor by heat, but by high vacuum at a 
temperature of only 55 degrees fahrenheit. As a result the flavour 
does not suffer; however, since it is not pasteurised, the concen- 
trate must be manufactured under extra clean conditions and kept 
in near-zero temperatures. Although high vacuum’ methods have 
long been familiar in laboratories, it was only during the war that 
commercial applications were developed. Then a process was 
worked out by which the juice of from nine to twelve fair-sized 
oranges could be concentrated into a six-ounce tin and sold for 
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about 25 cents, a price which competes favourably with that of 
fresh fruit. 


_ The product was launched by one firm in a limited fashion late 
in the spring of 1946. Others in the citrus industry immediately 
pricked up their ears, but in the first full season, 1947, only 500,000 
gallons of concentrate were produced. However, in the next 
season almost 2,000,000 gallons were manufactured and this year’s 
output will run above 5,000,000 gallons. Merchandisers urge 
the processors on, saying they can sell all they can get, and 
poimting out that they have thus far only tapped the eastern and 
middle western markets, and those only selectively. Surveys show 
that people drink larger glasses of orange concentrate than they 
do of juice they have to squeeze. Moreover, great hopes are enter- 
tained that orange juice can be increasingly served elsewhere than 
on the breakfast table. Plans are afoot to invade the great market 
in soda fountains and slot machines, now the almost exclusive 
preserve of bottled mineral waters. 


This year’s output of frozen juice will use about 14 per cent 
of the Florida orange crop and next year it may take as much as 
25 per cent, since many new processing plants are being built, 
usually by grower co-operatives, at a cost of about $1,000,000 
each. It is not surprising that concentrated juice is the big news 
in Florida, where new outlets for the over-expanded citrus 
industry are badly needed. 


Shorter Note 


In New York during the past fortnight over 500 German 
firms from the western zones have had an opportunity to show 
their wares, ranging from the Volkswagen te cuckoo clocks, to 
American buyers and to the general public, who apparently 
accepted the fact that the re-establishment of foreign markets is 
essenual if Germany is to cease to be a burden to the American 
taxpayer. But Jewish and anti-Nazi pickets outside the exhibi- 
tion, somewhat embarrassed by the support of extreme left-wing 
elements, demonstrated against both the exhibition and the policy 
of which it is a part, on the grounds that both are promoting 
a revival of Nazi forces in the German economy. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





India’s Foreign Policy 


(By a Correspondent in Calcutta) 


HE foreign policy that India is actually pursuing differs con- 

siderably from the foreign policy that the rank and file of 
the Congress Party, and every editorial writer throughout the 
country, take it for granted that it is pursuing. All public com- 
ment assumes that (1) India should not be drawn into the 
“ power blocs” either of the Anglo-Americans or of the USSR ; 
(2) by supporting collective security through Uno, India, work- 
ing for international peace, is the friend of all, the enemy of none ; 
(3) India is fighting for the freedom of all dependent colonial 
peoples, especially in Asia, where “the mere presence of foreign 
troops is an insult and a challenge.” That this is a practical 
policy is assumed without debate ; no publicist has yet had the 
courage to point out that Nazi Germany’s most powerful ally 
in setting out to master Europe was the neutral “ policy” of 
the smaller powers; that these powers ceased to exist from 
whatever moment Hitler chose to overrun them; that every 
nation that can afford it is maintaining larger defences than have 
ever been maintained since the collective security formula was 
first enounced in 1918. Nobody today is telling the Indian 
people that a foreign policy is shaped less by a nation’s choice 
than by its geographical situation, in combination with its man- 
power, the degree of its industrial development, its potential 
resources and the possibilities of realising them. The United 
States is the world’s wealthiest power, yet it is an American 
authority who has stated that it is only by “timely prevention, 
not by inactivity in world politics, that the United States can 
avoid being dragged into war”; and, again, “the strength of 
America’s allies is America’s strength ; only by pooling the sum 
total of their experiences in government, trade, technology and 
culture can the USA survive.” No Indian news- 
paper suggests that a population of 350 million which has to 
make up a continually growing food deficit by imports and which 
is unsupported by a developed industry is a source not of military 
strength, but of weakness. 


No Illusions in the Government 


It is fortunate that on these matters the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, who is his own Foreign Minister, has few illusions ; he 
and his technical advisers are keenly aware that, while it has 
been estimated that India has the coal, iron, manganese and other 
resources to develop into a first-class power around 1970, it 
cannot do so without foreign help. They know, too, that the 
postwar years have revealed that the price of such help from the 
USSR would be to replace the rights and duties of Dominion 
status by the duties of satellite status. The strikes and other sub- 
versive activities which the Communist Party of India is con- 
tinuously waging have not unnaturally strengthened official 
antagonism to the USSR. There is no doubt that Pandit Nehru 
appreciates that the Anglo-Americans have a vested interest in 
India’s material prosperity and independence, that his sympathies 
lie with the democracies and that he believes India’s survival 
depends on their survival. But it is almost as difficult for him 
to explain this outright to the Indian public as it is difficult to 
explain to a British reader why this is so. 


There is a gap between informed official opinion and public 
opinion which is peculiar to Indian conditions. Public opinion 
on all political, and to a large extent on economic, matters con- 
sists of the views of the Congress Party. It would be quite 
untrue to suggest that the Party today is positively anti-British, 
but it is impossible to change overnight the habits of mind of a 
lifetime, and they remain profoundly distrustful. The Indian 
press, which was associated throughout with the Congress 
struggle for independence, also continues to reflect this negative 
attitude. The visitor in India perhaps finds this hard to believe. 
The individual Briton meets no hostility and much liking, but the 
visitor usually consorts with the business or bureaucratic com- 
munities, rarely with Congress Party workers, and his newspaper 


reading is confined to the restrained columns of the two remain 
ing English-edited dailies. 


Educating the Public 


For a century and more, the average Indian has dwelt amidst 
law and order. He has experienced no foreign invasion, so that 
he tends to regard himself as inhabiting a sub-continent immune 
from disaster, He does not connect its immunity with the 
existence of a British foreign policy supported by Commonwealth. 
American power. On the contrary, it has for years been dinned 
into his ears that India has been “ dragged into” a number of 
wars which were “no concern” of his. The task of re-orientating 
opinion on foreign policy is particularly difficult because jt 
raises questions of relations with Britain at every turn, and because 
discussion of foreign policy in the press is always in idealistic 
terms of what India ought to do; the conception that a foreign 
policy involves commitments, and that these commitments must 
be related to a nation’s power, is unheard of. Pandit Nehru’s 
reversal of his Government’s steps towards Socialism and his 
endeavours to restore confidence for the benefit of private enter- 
prise have already caused so much bewilderment in the Congress 
ranks that it is natural that he should be reluctant to add foreign 
policy to the list of subjects in which he and Sardar Patel are 
expounding the exact reverse of every policy that they have been 
propagating among their supporters for thirty years. Pandit 
Nehru’s warnings that India cannot enforce its views on the 
nations will have been understood only by a few. 


It seems certain that the Indian Constituent Assembly will 
dissolve the existing formal ties with the Commonwealth; 
paradoxically, however, this is likely to make it far easier for 
India to associate de facto with the Anglo-Americans. As long 
as India remains formally in the Commonwealth, every untoward 
development in foreign or economic affairs is liable to be hailed 
as proof that India is tied to the chariot wheels of Whitehall 
and the City. Such an atmosphere could not only render co- 
operation of all kinds increasingly difficult, but would ensure 
India’s positive hostility on the day that the political pendulum 
brought the Opposition into office. 

India’s future relations with the Commonwealth are likely, 
whatever its formal status, to approximate to those of a Dominion, 
that is to say, the ideological outlock, political and economic self- 
interest and Russia’s record in international affairs will all be 
strong influences towards co-operation, but the exact reaction to 
a given crisis will only be known after a vote in Parliament ha 
been taken. 


Danger in the East 


The disintegration of the Chinese Republic, Communist cot 
trol of north-east China, the steady pressure of Russia towards 
Sinkiang and the borders of Kashmir, the nervous Soviet-Iraniat 
frontier situation, the chaos in immediately neighbouring Bum 
are all causing anxiety to the realists of the Indian Foreige 
Ministry. Among the morals to be drawn from these threat 
would surely be the vital necessity of building up the stability 
of south-east Asia, including Indo-China and Indonesia. Bul 
to expect that Pandit Nehru could, even if he wished to, publicly 
support the French and the Dutch in re-establishing thei 
authority over “colonial peoples” is out of the question It 
follows that the initiative for a new approach to these problems 
must come from the West, It is important that this should 
realised in Paris, The Hague, London and Washington 4t the 
earliest possible moment, because the existence of the Indo- 
Chinese and Indonesian quarrels sets up a barrage of racial pre 
paganda which adds unnecessarily to the difficulties of ea 
Indian public opinion to grasp that the international interests 
the democracies and of India are identical. 
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Egypt Looks for Friends 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO] 


THERE is a growing desire in Egypt to see Anglo-Egyptian 
relations set upon a sounder basis than they have been since 
Egypt's repudiation of the Sidky-Bevin agreement of 1946 and 
Nokrashy Pasha’s assault upon Britain before the Security Council. 
From that point onwards relations steadily degenerated, until 
they reached probably their lowest ebb in the months that followed 
the outbreak of war in Palestine. 

There were two main and indeed inter-connected reasons for 
the widespread hostility with which the Egyptians as a whole 
regarded Britain, and particularly the British, in Egypt. First, 
there was the natural disposition of the Egyptians, who regarded 
themselves as at war, to be suspicious of and hostile to almost 
all foreigners. The country was “above itself,” and, inspired 
by what are now realised to be almost entirely fictitious com- 
muniqués of its army’s successes in Palestine, saw itself as suffi- 
ciently strong and powerful to spurn the foreigner—and_par- 
ticularly the British—to whom force of circumstances had obliged 
them to be subservient for so many years. The presence and 
behaviour of hundreds of thousands of Allied troops stationed in 
Egypt during the world war still rankled, and now their war and 
their ability to enact and impose emergency regulations gave the 
Egyptians a chance to get their own back. Secondly, as the course 
of the Palestine fighting turned against the Arabs, a feeling grew 
that England had let Egypt down. A popular argument—quoted 
not because of its accuracy but because it is widely used and 
widely believed in Egypt—was that during the world war Egypt 
willingly and wholeheartedly gave its treaty partner all the assist- 
ance in its power and yet, when Egypt became involved in a war, 
England not only refused all help but even, by observing the 
Security Council’s arms embargo, prevented it from obtaining 
vitally needed arms and ammunition and thus robbed it of victory. 
The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty—they argue—is therefore one-sided 
and operates only to the benefit of Britain. 

The Egypto-Israeli armistice, negotiated in Rhodes under the 
patient and painstaking supervision of Dr Bunche, brought the 
lamentable Palestine episode to an end. The majority of 
Egyptians, who were never deeply interested in it per se, but 
only in Egypt’s part in it, have virtually forgotten about it already. 
Even before the armistice talks opened, and when it became clear 
that further fighting was unlikely, there had been a marked change 
in the Egyptian attitude. The Egyptian people, it must be 
stressed, are inherently good-natured, hospitable and cheerful. Un- 
less they are deliberately stirred up by calculated official action, 
they are naturally kind and courteous to the enormous number 
of foreigners who have lived among them for several decades. 
So, directly the venomous flood of anti-foreign propaganda began 
to subside, relations between Egyptians and the foreigners in their 
midst rapidly improved. It is an interesting sidelight upon the 
extraordinary tolerance of the Egyptians that the number and 
obvious prosperity of Jews in Cairo, for example, seems in no 
way to have diminished ; Gezireh Sporting Club, for so long the 
haven of the British, is now more than half Jewish, and the 
majority of the large and flourishing stores are Jewish owned. 
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Only recently, however, have there been indications that the 
Egypuan Government would like to improve relations by agai 
entering into treaty negotiations. It is still a delicate busines! 
and there has as yet been no direct approach—only a series 
quite strong hints that the time is opportune for reopening the 
matter. It was thought that if Mr Bevin had remained at Lake 
Success something in the nature of preliminary conversations 
would have taken place between him and Ahmed Khashaba Pa 
Egyptian Foreign Minister and a known advocate of good relations 
with England ; but as Mr Bevin returned to London, Khashaba 
Pasha may have discussions with Mr McNeil, Nothing will this 
time be done precipitately. Both sides are agreed that it would 
be stupid, even dangerous, to open negotiations before preliminar 
soundings have shown that they have a good chance of success, ‘ 


Sounding for a New Treaty ? 


The Egyptian desire to reopen talks is certainly more obvious 
than that of the British, for the last attempt resulted only ig 
bitterness. The main motive is probably fear of Russia, whose 
threat to the Middle East is felt to be more dangerous and more 
immediate since the signing of the Atlantic Pact. Despite a small 
and rather optimistic isolationist movement—whose aim js to 
make Egypt the Switzerland of the Middle East—most thinking 
Egyptians realise there is no avoiding the world trend to alliances 
and pacts (a system of regional security linked to general western 
security), particularly for a small country situated in a yital 
strategic position. If Egypt must enter into treaty relations with 
a great power it turns naturally to Britain. Moreover, the threat 
from the east is not only external ; Communism is increasing 
inside Egypt, the result of intelligent and active exploitation by 
Russian agents—working from the Russian Embassy in Cairo, the 
Russian Legation in Beirut, and the Bulgarian and Polish legations 
in Cairo—of the depressed condition of many of Egypt's 19 million 
inhabitants. It is also feared that the dangerous, fanatical 
remnants of the Moslem Brotherhood have joined forces with the 
outlawed Egyptian Communist Party. The danger from thes 
underground sources is sufficiently serious to cause many upper 
class Egyptians to look with more favourable eyes on the British 
troops in their new quarters on the banks of the Suez Canal. 

The presence of these troops on Egyptian soil is one of the 
main obstacles to a new treaty. Many Egyptians understandably 
resent this limitation on their independence, and the slogan “no 
negotiation before complete evacuation ” still has force. The point 
to be considered, however, is whether Egyptian negotiators could 
agree to a return of British troops, if they were once withdrawn 
before treaty negotiations were resumed. There is still a tendency 
for Egyptian Cabinet Ministers and politicians to declare that the 
presence of British troops would be quite unnecessary “ until war 
broke out,” as Egyptian troops could assume the defence of Egypt 
and the Canal. Any plea that defence of so vital an area as the 
Middle East must be organised in advance is brushed aside, 
except by the more intelligent of Egyptian politicians. 


Lack of Confidence 


The real trouble both as regards the British troops and the 
other vexed problem—the future of the Sudan—is, as Abdel! Hadi 
Pasha recently declared, lack of confidence. The Egyptians do 
not trust British motives ; they feel—as explained earlier—that 
the last treaty has proved one sided, and they fear that the British 
wish to enter into a kind of master-and-servant agreement which 
would operate always to the benefit of Britain and the detriment 
of Egypt. The British, for their part, clearly do not trust the 
fighting qualities of the Egyptian Army ; ror do they have any 
faith in Egyptian intentions towards the Sudan, or in the ability 
of the Egyptians to administer it efficiently—or even to grant it 
independence when the Sudanese are ready for self-government! 
On the surface Anglo-Egyptian relations have impr 
enormously, but there are still points of friction which prevent 
anything like, for example, the abounding good will now % 
manifest in India. The British Embassy is heavily and obviously 
guarded by British troops in mufti and former members of the 
Palestine police in the blue Embassy uniforms. The Egyptians 
resent this ; and indeed it is futile as well as insulting. If rele 
tions were such that the diplomatic staff were in danger, they 
would be attacked either in their own homes or somewhere in the 
sireets ; a frontal attack upon the spreading premises in Kast ¢ 
Doubara seems at least unlikely. 


Waiting for the Elections 


On the British side there is no anxiety to resume negotiations 
London has no desire to begin talks until it is fairly certaim tha 


grounds for agreement exist and that the talks will be $ 
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Moreover, general elections are due in Egypt at the end of the 
summer ; and if the Wafd or some other party should defeat the 
resent Saadist government it would certainly repudiate any 
treaty signed by its predecessor, Abdel Hadi Pasha’s, administra- 
tion. ‘The Wafd, not represented in the present Chamber 
but undoubtedly still by far the strongest party in Egypt, 
have declared they will contest the elections—they boycotted the 
last. Their chances of success, with their opponents running the 
polls, are slender. The elections will be held under the martial 
law which is still in force—and many observers think that they 
will produce something like a civil war. The Wafd, with five 
years in the wilderness behind them and the prospect of another 
five ahead, must do everything in their power to get back to office. 
Denied a fair run in the elections they may well try violence. 
In such circumstances it is understandable that the British 
Government is in no hurry to sign a treaty. 

The obvious solution, should Egypt really wish to put its reta- 
tions with England on a permanent basis, is to form a united 
front government, as wag done in 1936 when the present treaty 
was negotiated. The difficulty here is in deciding the leadership 
of such a body. The Wafd will only enter if Nahas Pasha becomes 
Prime Minister ; the King will not hear of such an appointment. 
No other Egyptian Cabinet could really accept the responsibility 
of negotiating a treaty, and it remains to be seen whether external 
pressure is sufficiently strong to bring about a royal change of 
mind, or, alternatively, to persuade the Wafd to take a more 
moderate line. Neither is likely but neither is impossible. 


Sweden in No Man’s Land 


[FROM OUR SWEDISH CORRESPONDENT] 


On June 18th last year Hr Frans Severin, Chief Editor of 
the Social-Democratic Aftontidning, after having pleaded for 
Scandinavian neutrality in the event of war, admitted that “ if 
Norway joins the western Powers the chances of Sweden remain- 
ing neutra! wil] so diminish as to give us every reason to revise 
our position.” Reminded of this declaration after Norway’s and 
Denmark’s decision to join the Atlantic Pact, Hr Severin answered 
that he had indeed changed his mind—with the result that he 
would still plead Swedish neutrality. 

This is a common illustration of the tragic dilemma of 
Sweden’s present foreign policy. The fait accompli is there ; 
the Scandinavian negotiations have broken down and Sweden 
stands alone between the Russian sphere and a Norway, attached 
to the west. But there has so far been little sign of rhe Govern- 
ment’s readiness to face the consequences of dwelling in no man’s 
land. 

On the contrary the inclination of the military chiefs to think 
aloud has caused disapproving concern in the Government press. 
On February 17th General Nordenskiéld, Chief of the Air Force, 
said that Sweden “must keep the door open for co-operation 
with the west” and that it would take much more time to get 
unprepared help than prepared help. On March gth, General 
Swedlund, Chief of the Combined Staff, added that it would 
invelve absurd difficulties for defence if Sweden remained neutral 
in a war with western bases in Norway and Denmark and Russian 
bases in Finland. In the event of war, co-operation with Norway 
would be a military necessity in order to prevent the Red Army 
from reaching Norway before the western Powers, and it would 
be a disadvantage if that co-operation was not prepared beforehand 
in peace. On March 16th General Jung, the Commander-in- 
Chief, concluded that the policy of “non-alliance” (“freedom 
from alliance”) must under no circumstances entail Sweden’s 
isolation from the western Powers. All three generals stressed 
the necessity of getting supplies from these powers in peace and 
military support in war. 


Political Factors versus Military 


The Government’s answer is that while the generals rightly 
stick to the military point of view, the Government’s concern is 
with the political aspect as well. They have to seek an appropriate 
balance between the needs of diplomacy and defence. When they 
admit, at least silently, that “ neutrality brings some difficulties for 
defence” they argue that it strengthens the importance of the 
Political aspect. If this view is to be adopted, it will mean that 
the Swedish Government will try to reinforce Sweden’s defence 
from home resources, and it might even ask for some necessary 
supplies from the great democracies. At the same time it will not 

anything to spoil the somewhat miraculous power of neutrality 
to allay Russian suspicions that the no man’s land will never come 
into the possession of western wolves. 

Sweden still has strong military forces compared with the 
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present Continental standard. But the military chiefs complain 
that its quality has been continually decreasing since the war, 
bécause of reduced training and the negfect of the need to renew 
and modernise equipment. An expansion of the Air Force, 
more fortifications, underground shelters for vessels, aircraft and 
the population are at the head of the list, waiting for money 
and manpower. So far the Government has wrapped up its 
intentions in the mists of fine phraseology. Hr Wigforss, the 
Finance Minister, is watching his budget surplus with a stern 
look, but the measures, now asked for, would prove cheaper 
than the permanent mobilisation the Government feared had it 
resolved to join the Pact. (This “ Turkish argument ” is a veteran 
of the war of nerves.) The proposals for the coming budget year, 
running from July 1st, did practically nothing to meet thé new 
demands for reinforcements, but, in agreement with the Govern- 
ment, the Riksdag has increased the estimates by some £1,600,000 
sterling (Kronor 25 million). To fill the present gaps and prepare 
the armed forces for sudden attacks would cost very much more, 
so the matter is still unsettled. 

Under the present foreign policy, further delays might prove 
unfortunate in that they increase the difficulties of getting supplies 
from the west. Among vital things now needed are radar and 
other technical commodities ; General Swedlund has pointed out 
that Sweden’s defensive strength will suffer greatly if it does 
not get access to the military research of the western Powers. 

In arguing with these Powers, the Swedes will press home 
General Jung’s view that even small deliveries for the defence of. 
Sweden will have a much greater effect than to send an equivalent 
amount to the devastated war machines of other countries. It is 
possible that such deliveries might be included in normal trade. 
The revised long-term programme of Sweden says that the original 
estimate of a Swedish-British trade level at 15 per cent of Sweden’s 
total foreign trade will most likely be exceeded. The two countries 
are linked together in their battle for recovery. 


On Shifting Ground 


Dwelling in no man’s land is certainly not a static or stable 
position. The supposed comfort of not being bound to make a 
decision on the Atlantic Pact will soon vanish and turn into the 
perpetual unrest of being open to persuasion and pressure. The 
basic political aim of Swedish neutrality is to “ pacify ” Swedish 
territory and relieve the Russians from their fear that it might be 
used by the west. This has provoked the objection that, in a war, 
the Russian interest in Swedish territory would be offensive not 
defensive, since Russia must be assumed. to aim at the possession 
of Oresund and the Norwegian west coast.in order to get access 
to the North Sea and the Atlantic. Apart from that, how could 
Sweden succeed where the whole democratic world has failed ? 
To satisfy Russia might easily prove a business without end, with 
the bear’s appetite for concessions steadily growing. 

The Swedish Opposition has hinted that if Russia occupied 
Finland, Sweden would be forced to revise its attitude to the 
Atlantic Pact, but at present no change seems likely. What seems 
certain is that Scandinavia has missed its only chance in this 
generation of forming a closer unit. Sweden’s danger cannot be 
valued in military terms only. Some politicians will be all too 
ready to rationalise the line of least resistance and convert it into 
foresight and the illusory pride of loneliness. This would widen 
the chasm between Swedish and Norwegian opinion and make a 
Swedish reorientation still more difficult. Unpleasant events 
might stop this sterile trend. One can only hope that the uncon- 
cealed doubts on neutrality, which are more common throughout 
the country now than during the last war, will grow stronger with- 
out too much of such a dangerous stimulus. The generals’ plea 
for “Co-operation with the west” is without precedent, and so 
is the European Movement’s appeal to the Swedish people. 


Finland Plods On 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


‘Twice in a year Finland’s progress and independence have seemed 
weakened by treaties. On April 5, 1948, the Russo-Finnish Treaty 
was concluded in Moscow. On April 4, 1949, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, to which, it need hardly be mentioned, Finland is not 
a party, was signed in Washington. The working out of neither 
of the treaties so far has justified fears that the Russians would 
seize the occasion of their signature to attack Finland’s indepen- 
dence. A year ago the misguided and apparently unauthorised 
demonstrations of the Finnish Communist Action Committees 


made a sorry showing after their comrades’ coup in Prague and 


served merely to underline their weakness, 
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The only condition of Communist success in Finland is 
that the Red Army would be prepared to back their efforts 
by force; the Finnish people certainly will lend no decisive 
support. Of this there were, and are, no signs. Last month, 
however, there were rumours that, with the aim of discouraging 
Norway from joining the Atlantic Pact and confirming Sweden 
in its decision to remain neutral, the Russians were moving troops 
near the Finnish frontier. Rumour or fact, these moves had 
no effect. Norway signed the Treaty, as it had decided of its 
own accord. Sweden, as it had also decided for itself, did not 
sign. And indeed it would require more forceful action than 
manoeuvres in north-west Russia to change the situation now. 
But as long as it is to Russia’s advantage to have Sweden neutral, 
there seems little chance of any drastic Russian move in Scan- 
dinavia which runs the risk of driving Sweden westward. 

Such considerations will not of course deter local Communist 
parties from continuing to fight from within to the best of their 
ability. It is conceivable that in this way the structure of the 
state may be made so rotten that no drastic Russian pressure is 
required to crumble it. But in Finland at any rate this is highly 
unlikely. The comparatively small Communist Party is active 
and noisy, full of schemes which always seem to misfire, and 
quick to seize the opportunity (or act on instructions) to provide 
propaganda for Radio Moscow. Rumours of some spring offensive 
by the Communists are at present in the air, but it is difficult 
to see what this could amount to beyond the routine attempts 
to exploit a possibly favourable situation. 


Ambitions of Agrarian Leaders 

Far more serious is the danger which lurks in the ambitions 
of certain leaders of the Agrarian Party. They, it should be 
remembered, and not the Social Democrats who are in office, have 
the largest following in the Diet—56 seats against 54. It was 
their action from November to February which almost brought 
the Government down after a series of crises which culminated 
at the end of February in a vote of confidence which the Govern- 
ment won by a mere two votes. 

If the present Social Democrat minority Government fell, it 
would be replaced by a coalition. And in present circumstances 
any coalition government m Finland could not avoid including 
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Communists. it Communists were included, they would almost 
inevitably obtain a sliare of power disproportionate to their true 
Parliamentary strength and, with it, the opportunity of regain; 
much of the ground they have lost this last year. The realisation 
of this by the rank and file of the Agrarian Party has been g 
major factor in curbing their leaders’ ambitions in recent weeks 
As a result the Government feels comparatively secure and a few 
weeks ago the Prime Minister, Mr Fagerholm, reaffirmed his 
belief in the bright prospects of his regime. 


A Year of Economic Progress 


Recent economic developments reinforce the optimism founded 
on political considerations. The Social Democrats can claim at 
least not to have hindered the quick progress Finland has made 
in the last year. Output is rising and the cost of living has fallen: 
the new quarterly index dropped 6 points to 106 in February 
compared with 112 in November. The rationing of many foods 
has been abolished ; restrictions on the production and sale of 
various goods on the home market have been removed or eased ; 
bank deposits are increasing ; the interest rate is dropping, but 
the highest normal rate is still 84 per cent. Labour unrest has 
been slight in spite of continual Communist attempts to foster 
it, and the recent collapse of the metalworkers’ strike before it 
had begun was a victory for the Government. There is, it is 
true, some discontent among farmers at the prices they receive 
for their produce. But whether this perennial complaint will 
again be used by the Agrarian leaders as a lever with which to 
try to overthrow the Government is open to doubt—at least for 
some time, There is a—mainly seasonal—increase in unemploy- 
ment. The high prices of Finnish forest products are also 
causing some anxiety, but foreign trade, stimulated it is true by 
foreign and chiefly American credits, is flourishing and Repara- 
tion payments to Russia are becoming a less important item. 

The Finns have, therefore, good grounds for facing the future 
confidently. But they cannot forget that such freedom of action 
as they enjoy is on a licence which may be suddenly and brutally 
revoked. There persists throughout the country the feeling of 
sailing through a minefield. Skilful seamanship and a staunch 
crew have carried them through so far, but a mine may go up 
without warning at any time. The danger is all the greater 
because the mines are controlled. 








My dear, don’t worry, I’m right up to 
date with my travelling. I find this is 
the most reliable way to go — the Night 
Ferry takes my sleeping car across the 
Channel, I don’t even leave my berth, and 
if it’s a bit murky radar puts the vessel 
through safely and quickly. I have people to 
wait on me, good food and a good rest before 
I reach the heart of Paris in the morning. 
T can return by the Night Ferry or the mid-day 
“Golden Arrow’’, What more can a man want? 
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BANK-IVSUR ANCE? 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


provide a choice of sound investments which are 
economicag’ managed and freely marketable. 
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Banh-Units <A spread over shares of 36 
British, Dominion and Colonial banks ard 
9 discount companies. 

Offer price, 19th April 22/3d. Gross Yield 
£3/7/0%*t 
Trustees: Martins Bank Limited. 
Bankers; Barclays Bank Limited. 


Insurance Units. A spread over shares of 
30 British insurance companies. 
Price, 19th April 22/3d. Yield £3.6.4%,t 
Trustees & Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, 
Limited. 
Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over 
shares of 50 British, Dominion and Colonial 
banks and British insurance companies. 
Price, 19th April 21/4}d. Yield, £3.8.4%*T 
Trustees: Midland Bank Executor & Trustce 
Company Limited. 
Bankers: Midland Bank Limited. 


*Subject to reduced rate of tax, allowing for D.1.T. relief. 
{The yield is conservatively calculated on net cost which 

includes commission and 2°), Government Stamp Duty. 
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These Units may be bought and sold freely 
(and leaflet, prices and dividend rates obtained) 

any Stockbroker or Bank, in 
quantities from 20 to 5,000 at a time at 
quoted prices. 


MANAGERS : Bank Insurance Trust Corporation, Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
mum! INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £21,000,000 
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This is the Sign of a group of companies which 


for seventy years have been designing and building 
specialised plants to perform various industrial 
processes better and more cheaply. Coal, steel, gas, 
electricity, chemicals and food are typical of the 
essential industries and public utilities which are 
served by Simon coal washeries, coke ovens, power 
stations, chemical and gasworks plants, flour mills, 
granaries, and engineering installations of many 
other kinds in Britain and abroad. With overseas 
companies in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and South America, the Group directly employs 
more than 4,500 people and sends visible exports of 
machinery and_ invisible exports of scientific 


knowledge and experience to some forty countries 


throughout the world. 


There ave many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 


HENRY SIMON LTO zz 
SIMON-CARVES L4T0 
SIMON HANDLING (pilyl®)y 
ENGINEERS LTD 
GROUP 









TYRESOLES £70 
TURBINE GCEARS LTO 
DUOLEY FOUNDRY CO.LTO 
SANDHOLME /RON CO.LTD 








The New Warld Marketplace 


May 30-June 10,1949 Toronto, Canada 


BUSINESSMEN AND TRADERS from every quarter 
of the globe come together to buy and sell at 
the Canadian International Trade Fair. Its site is 
the geographic centre of an area containing the 
richest commercial and industrial regions of 
the New World. 


IN THIS GREAT WORLD SHOWROOM you can find 
the products you need or can sell at a profit... 
see all the new ideas in your own field... and 
make valuable contacts with businessmen of 
other nations. 


Canada is host—but the Trade Fair belongs to 
businessmen of every nation. The products of 
28 nations were shown and sold in 1948. Business- 
men attended from more than 70 countries. 


Plan now to attend. For full particulars consult 


Miss M. A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1i. Tei. Whitehall 8701 
or your nearest Canadian Trade Representative 
LIVERPOOL: M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street. 
GLASGOW: J. L. Mutter, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner 200, St. Vincent Street. 

BELFAST, :H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 


or write direct to The Administrator Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 
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@ CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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Next Round in Tariff Bargaining 


HE representatives of 36 countries, 500 delegates in all, 

with some hundreds of their attendant experts, secretaries, 
cypher clerks, chauffeuses and security officers, have occupied 
and virtually annexed Annecy. In this delectable lakeside 
town of the Haute Savoie, directing their operations from the 
Casino, they appear to be encamped for the summer. They will 
engage first in further discussion and interpretation of the 
Havana trade charter as condensed in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). This agreement was the docu- 
ment signed after the 1947 Geneva meeting in anticipation of 
the formal launching of the International Trade Organisation 
and of the charter that was to be elaborated at the Havana 
Conference of 1948. After this debate on principles, the dele- 
gates at Annecy will begin another round of tariff negotiations. 
It is this part of the proceedings which is expected to keep them 
basking by the lake during the greater part of the summer. 

To get this conference into proper focus it may be well to 
recall very briefly the evolution of the ITO conception, of 
which the Annecy meeting is the latest phase. The starting- 
point may be said to have been the signing of the Atlantic 
Charter, point 7 of which gave expression to the philosophy of 
freer and non-discriminatory international trade which the US 
State Department had been propagating under the guidance of 
Mr Cordell Hull. The idea of forming an_ international 
organisation setting out a code of decent international commer- 
cial conduct took more definite shape during the Anglo- 
American financial negotiations of the autumn and winter of 
1945, when commercial discussions paralleled the negotiations 
for the American credit. At the close of those talks the US 
State Department published its Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment. These were further elaborated 
by US experts in September, 1946, in the form of a suggested 
charter for an International Trade Organisation of the United 
Nations. 

This charter was discussed at a first session of the preparatory 
committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment which met at Church House in Westminster in the 
winter of 1946-47. Its amendment was continued in Geneva 
later that year, during a second session of the committee which 
spanned many months. The Geneva meeting, attended by 23 
countries, was chiefly notable for the good start it made on the 
specific task of reducing tariffs between the countries repre- 
sented there. At the end of this meeting the participating 
countries signed the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
This included the more important parts of the ITO charter as 
further revised in Geneva. Annexed to GATT were the 
schedules of tariff concessions which the participant countries 
had extended to one another in the course of the long Geneva 
meeting. 

Hardly had the delegates returned from Geneva to their 
respective capitals than they had to pack their trunks for Havana 
—for the meeting of the full committee of the United Nations 
on Trade and Employment. It was attended by §5 countries, 
of which all save two—Argentina and Poland—signed the 
definitive charter of the ITO. This charter still awaits ratifica- 
tion by the signatories before real life and shape can be given 
to the new international organisation. Until the United States 
sees fit to make the first move, the other signatories will quite 
rightly hold back and await the lead which it is not theirs to give. 

Meanwhile, there is no reason why the good work already 


done in anticipation of the launching of ITO should be kept in 
abeyance. Thirteen of the countries which had not attended 
the Geneva meeting but which were represented at Havana 
expressed the desire to become signatories of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and to join with the earlier 
signatories of that document in a series of bilateral tariff negotia- 
tions. It is to receive these postulants to GATT and to engage 
in tariff negotiations with them that the earlier signatories 
decided to hold the Annecy meeting. 

The first stage of the proceedings, the debate on GATT. 
promises to provide a more exciting programme than the pro- 
moters expected. Contrary to all plans, the cold war has 
already, and most unnaturally, heated up the atmosphere over 
Annecy. The Czechs, who are the only representatives of 
countries behind the iron curtain, have let fly with both barrels, 
Taking aim at the principal adversary, they have accused the 
United States of violating the GATT by the introduction of 
controls banning the export of goods of potential military value 
to eastern European countries. According to the Czechs, this 
is discrimination of the kind most emphatically condemned by 
the agreement. Then, turning against Britain, they have asked 
that all contracting countries should re-examine the tariff obliga- 
tions entered into by the United Kingdom on behalf of Palestine 
while that country was still mandated territory. Unless and 
until the Palestine authorities ratify the bargains made on their 
behalf, this is a problem of some complexity, and its nuisance 
value may be exploited out of all reasonable proportions by the 
observers for the USSR. 

Another delicate question which is coming up early in the 
discussions is the action of South Africa in imposing new import 
restrictions owing to the “continuing and increasingly high 
adverse balance of payments and the consequent serious decline 
in its monetary reserves.” These restrictions have directly 
affected some of the contracting parties with which South Africa 
negotiated mutual tariff concessions in 1947. The matter has 
been referred to the International Monetary Fund which has 
given South Africa the necessary medical certificate justifying 
this departure from the duties incumbent upon the healthy. 
The injured contracting parties will now engage in consultations 
with the Government of South Africa and it remains to be seen 
whether South Africa’s action, justified as it may be and thus 
certified by the IMF, will leave intact the concessions granted 
to South Africa by other contracting parties in 1947. 

The agenda also refers to the interim agreement for a customs 
union between South Africa and Southern Rhodesia and toa 
complaint by Pakistan that India is not allowing rebate of excise 
duties on goods exported by Pakistan and in transit through 
India. This last point is the type of knotty but wholly localised 
difficulty which should be settled by direct discussion between 
the two countries ; it ought not to be allowed to disturb an 
international conference of this kind. 

It is unlikely, too, that this phase of the proceedings at Annecy 
will altogether ignore the implications of Britain’s latest drive 
for dollar exports, especially as the President of the Board of 
Trade himself went to Annecy during the Easter holiday t 
rub in the point likely to be at issue. According to the 
intention of the British Government, positive discrimination 
be used to stimulate such exports, even to the extent of forcibly 
diverting goods from soft currency markets to the desired dollar 
markets. This action may be a matter of sheer economic 
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pecessity, but it is certainly not the pure and orthodox milk of 
GATT. Ae 

The discussion of principles will also embrace the special 
exchange arrangements that are to apply to present and prospec- 
tive contracting parties of GATT who are not members of the 
International Monetary Fund. Among these are New Zealand, 
Burma, Pakistan, Sweden and Southern Rhodesia. At many 

ints the terms of the agreed charter of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organisation mesh themselves into the IMF 
mechanism. The IMF is used in such matters as the authority 
which is to decide when a country can justifiably claim to be in 
balance of payments difficulties. A special committee was set 
up to report on the exchange arrangements to be made for non- 
members of the IMF, and an interim report of that committee 
is being presented to the Annecy conference. 


x 


It is, however, in the negotiation of tariff concessions—not in 
the discussion of principles of fair trade, relevant or irrelevant— 
that the Annecy conference will find its main justification. The 
23 countries which made tariff agreements in 1947 completed 
no less than 123 bilateral sets of negotiations. The substantial 
concessions embodied in these agreements have since come 
into operation. In many cases they are submerged and nullified 
by continuing payments difficulties and by quantitative restric- 
tions on trade which make tariff concessions meaningless. The 
main exception to this is provided by the United States whose 
very substantial concessions have been given reality because they 
have been allowed to operate in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom from quantitative restrictions or exchange control. It 
is impossible to measure how much of any expansion in trade 
may be due to lower tariffs and how much can be credited to 
other influences, including greater availability of supplies. It 
can, however, safely be asserted that a large part of the sub- 
stantial increase in Canadian exports to the United States—from 
$1,048 million in 1947 to $1,508 million in 1948—was due to 
the concessions which the two countries exchanged during the 
Geneva negotiations. 

In the coming round of tariff discussions, the 23 existing 
signatories of GATT will not re-negotiate with one another 
but may enter into negotiations with each of the thirteen postu- 
lants. The maximum number of negotiations would, therefore, 
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be 260 between the old and new parties und 78 between the 
newcomers, making a total of 338. The actual number will fall 
well short of this figure because the parties will apply the 
“principal supplier rule,” each negotiating in respect of any 
particular commodity only with the country which is its princi- 
pal supplier of that commodity. Many of the parties repre- 
sented at Annecy will therefore have no mutual trade under 
effective discussion. The concessions exchanged will, however, 
be generalised through the most-favoured-nation clause. In 
this way further concessions may yet be indirectly accorded to 
one another by the 23 countries which met at Geneva in 1947. 

The operation of the most-favoured nation clause brings up 
one of the difficulties which are likely to be encountered when 
the tariff talks begin. Most of the thirteen newcomers at 
Annecy have already benefited, some quite substantially, 
from the concessions which the other 23 participants at Annecy 
exchanged during the Geneva meeting. These benefits flow from 
the automatic operation of the most-favoured-nation clause. For 
the newcomers they were one-way traffic and had not been 
accompanied by corresponding concessions from them. It is 
possible, therefore, that when the existing contracting parties 
begin their negotiations with the newcomers, they will expect 
from them some tangible token of gratitude for benefits received 
from agreements to which they were not parties. 

The concessions to be exchanged may be classified under four 
broad heads—the complete elimination of tariff duties or prefer- 
ences, the reduction of duties and preferences, the “ binding ” 
or stabilisation of duties at existing levels, and, finally, the 
“ binding ” of duty-free treatment. The present situation, in 
which tariffs have not reacquired the significance which they un- 
doubtedly hold when international trade is tree from exchange 
control and from quantitative restrictions, is particularly propi- 
tious to negotiations for tariff concessions. Governments are 
more prone to give when they know that what they give with the 
tariff hand can be withheld with the other hand of exchange 
control and quotas. It is, however, possible to hope that impert 
quotas and the discriminatory use of import licensing are not 
permanent features of the economic scene. As they fade, and 
ultimately vanish, the concessions exchanged at Geneva, and 
now to be exchanged at Annecy, will acquire real substance. 
Meanwhile, this virtue of reality can be claimed for the US 
concessions at least—and they are those that matter most today. 


Banking in Trizonia 
(By a Correspondent lately in Western Germany) 


[" is hardly surprising that credit policy for western Germany 
should still be in an experimental stage. The new currency 
is barely ten months old. The reform by which it was intro- 
duced was intended to keep alive just sufficient old credits and 
currency to equate demand to supply at the level of production 
and the official level of wages and prices then prevailing. There 
could be nothing finite about the conversion factor, from the 
old currency to the new, estimated to satisfy that equation. 
Too many unknowns remained: changes in the velocity of 
Circulation, the rate at which hoarded goods would come to 
market, the future course of production—these, among other 
Salient factors, could be only roughly guessed. Once the initial 
Process of currency reform was complete, it again became the 
task of credit policy to shape a monetary setting in which pro- 
duction flows smoothly at stable prices. But none could be 
certain in advance whether an expansionist, neutral or restrictive 
Credit policy would be required. The monetary authorities 
have evidently been feeling their way, in which three stages 
Can be discerned. 

In the first stage, from June to November, the central bank 


tolerated, rather than encouraged, fairly liberal lending by the 
banks in western Germany—liberal, that is, in relation to the 
modest means at their disposal. During this period production 
increased prodigiously. Prices, however, rose to a point at which 
the existing wage structure was strained and might well have 
broken but for the self-discipline of the trade unions. In 
November, therefore, the central bank sought a remedy by 
imposing severe restrictions on further lending. The banks were 
requested not to lend more than was outstanding on October 
31st; new credit was to be granted only as existing credits 
matured ; the prolongation of three months bills, while not for- 
bidden outright, was discouraged. Moreover, the banks were 
asked to discount only bills for the financing of foreign trade 
or the holding of commodities and materials stored on behalf 
of the authorities, and only such bills became eligible for redis- 
count. Minimum reserves held by the commercial banks with 
the central banking system were raised. 

Such sanctions proved a useful means of reinforcing the 
request made by the central banks to the bankers under their 


surveillance. But quantitative and qualitative control over 
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lending was chosen in preference to raising the bank rate. It 
was some four weeks before the results of this policy made 
themselves felt. In the last week of December and throughout 
January, however, the credit volume remained virtually stable. 
The effect of this restrictive credit policy on the German 
economy have been marked. Clothing and footwear prices have 
fallen, and so have some food prices. In a number of fields 
effective demand has fallen short of output. Since the begin- 
ning of the year money has in fact been in acutely short supply. 
In a matter of weeks the value of the D-mark trebled on the free 
markets abroad. Unemployment had risen to 1,100,000 by 
February. Bankruptcies, surprisingly absent in the period im- 
mediately after currency reform, have increased. The con- 
sumer goods industries and the retailers, at one stage flush with 
cash, are having to curtail credit facilities to their customers at a 
moment when the public is short of purchasing power. While 
these weeks of stability and cleansing have been regarded by 
some as a wholesome period of adjustment, the rise in unem- 
ployment has given cause for alarm. 

Now the credit restrictions imposed in November are again 
to be relaxed. This is the third phase. In the few months 
since June important principles have been established. The 
central bank has proved itself capable of exercising control over 
the new banking system. The German economy, denuded of all 
financial reserves, has shown itself very sensitive to changes in 
financial policy. The velocity of circulation, at one stage 
abnormally high, is believed to be little higher now than before 
the war. Deposits have continued to rise in a period of credit 
restriction. New savings exceed withdrawals. Most Laender 
governments have substantial budget surpluses. 

It is in this monetary setting, part ordained last June, part 
created since, that the new banks of western Germany are 
working. What are these banks, and what their resources ? 
Before currency reform, in conformity with the federal notions 
of the United States, the old Reichsbank was broken up into 
twelve successor banks. Each of the eleven Laender in 
the British, American and French zones of occupation has its 
own Land central bank. But there is only one bank of note 
issue, the Bank Deutscher Laender. This has its seat in Frank- 
furt. It has no branches. Its capital of DM 100 million is 
owned by the eleven Land central banks. The board of gover- 
nors of the Bank Deutscher Laender comprises the 11 heads of 
the Land central banks, the president of the BDL and the 
chairman of its management committee. Since the chairmen 
of the Land central banks are appointed by their Land govern- 
ments, the influence of the Laender in the affairs of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender could be very considerable, and could also 
provoke a strong clash of interests. A credit policy to suit the 
needs of North Rhine-Westphalia may not meet with approval 
from Bavaria. Moreover, in the councils of the BDL the vote 
of the Land central bank chairman responsible for tending the 
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credit needs of the Ruhr is equal to the vote of the “ pocket ” 
central bank of Baden. So far the shaping of central bank 
policy on the principle of powers delegated from below 
has functioned relatively smoothly. But the board has not yet 
been confronted with any major conflict. Perhaps it augurs 
well for the future that, at the deliberations leading to credit 
restriction last November the voting, though divided, was not 
along lines of regional self-interest. Once a decision is made jt 
becomes binding on all Land central banks. Thus the bank rate 
is 5 per cent in all three zones. No Land central bank jg 
authorised to deviate from this rate. 

The Bank Deutscher Laender has four means at its disposal of 
influencing the volume of credit and its distribution between 
different classes of borrowers. The most effective at the 
moment is the directive to the Land central banks. The other 
three means are in the classical tradition. The BDL has, first, 
the normal weapon of altering the bank rate. Secondly, it can 
reject bills brought for rediscount by the Land central banks, jn 
the knowledge that the Land central banks in turn would not 
rediscount bills they could not pass on. Thirdly, it can change 
the minimum reserves the Land central banks are by law obliged 
to keep with the BDL and the minimum reserves the commercial 
banks keep with their respective Land central banks. In fact, 
when credit was tightened last November, minimum reserves 
of all banks with the Land central banks were raised from 10 
per cent to 1§ per cent against current deposits ; the minimum 
against time deposits, however, remained unchanged at 5 
per cent. 

Open market operations, perhaps the most effective way of 
reinforcing central bank policy, are impossible, except in very 
restricted form, simply for lack of funded or floating debt. It 
is true that part of the old Reich debts had to be carried into 
the new D-mark economy, if only to enable financial institutions 
to show a balance between their liabilities and assets. The 
successors to the old Reich debt are the so-called “ Ausgleichs- 
forderungen ” ; these are claims, in terms of new D-marks, 
held by financial institutions against the various Laender 
governments. The central banks can and do operate a limited 
open market policy in these claims, by accepting them as col- 
lateral for loans to commercial banks. Conversely, by refusing 
to renew or extend such loans they can restrict the credit base. 
The extent to which the old debts were allowed to survive in 
these claims by financial institutions was determined simply by 
the amounts needed to fill the gap left on the assets side of their 
first approved D-mark balance sheets. The future of the claims 
remains to be determined ; but, meanwhile, each regional autho- 
rity is responsible for paying interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum upon them. Discussions for converting them into 
a more orthodox national debt are still in their infancy. 

Bizarre situations have been created in the private sector by 
the decentralisation of the banks. No bank is allowed to have 
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branches in more than one Land. The old “D” banks— 
Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank and Commerzbank—have been 
the prime sufferers from this restriction. Thus the old Deutsche 
Bank now operates as eleven independent entities, each with a 
different name. Apart from any administrative inconvenience, 
Joss of efficiency through dilution of managerial skill and the 
needless destruction of goodwill which have resulted from this 
splitting up, it has increased the risk of a banking crisis. 
Weakened by currency reform and with all inner reserves wiped 
out by law, deprived of guidance and supervision from their 
former head offices, the successor banks in the smaller of 
Laender face unenviable tasks. But even the larger successor 
banks, which are those serving the Ruhr area—the Rheinisch- 
Westfaelische Bank, formerly the Deutsche Bank in this region, 
is said to be the most important bank in western Germany today 
—are not fully self-sufficient, simply because the Ruhr has 
always been a monetary deficit area. In the past the cash and 
credit needs of the Ruhr could be readily supported by transfers 
within the far-flung organisations of the big commercial banks. 
But such operations are very complicated under the new regime. 
The bank manager has to raise short-term funds in “ surplus ” 
areas, but generally finds that nowadays these are merely areas 
of less stringency. If nothing else, the new structure makes the 
optimum use of existing funds more difficult. For instance, 
Hamburg banks, formerly members of a nation-wide network, 
are having to bear in relative isolation the brunt of financing 
Germany’s foreign trade. 


* 


Moreover, the merchant banks, which are taking an active 
part in the financing of exports and imports, are extended to 
full capacity. The private banks have been weakened much 
more by currency reform than have the larger concerns. The 
reconstructed capital was fixed for all at § per cent of the D- 
mark deposits as at last June ; but the private banks always 
maintained a higher ratio of capital and reserves to deposits 
than did the joint stock banks. In consequence, some of them 
have been left with less than one per cent of their old Reichs- 
mark capital. On such a foundation only a limited volume of 
credit can be extended. The occupation authorities acknow- 
ledge this difficulty and-are considering means of increasing 
the private banks’ capital. 

The extent to which individual banks can lend today is still 
largely fortuitous. After currency reform the new money issued 
flowed unevenly into the accounts of the different banks. The 
semi-public concerns, which received the bulk of the original 
issues made to public authorities and to the Laender govern- 
ments at the time of currency reform, have fared best, because 
the public and state authorities had habitually kept large por- 
tions of their funds with them instead of with the Reichsbank. 
In fact these banks are believed to have re-lent a substantial 
part of these public moneys, which in reality are short loans for 
telatively illiquid purposes. If effective credit control is to 
become possible, it would seem to be important that the Laender 
governments should be induced to hold their funds with the 
various Land central banks in preference to the autonomous 
semi-public concerns. The savings banks—for which, in the 
absence of government paper, the possibilities of investment are 
severely circumscribed—are perhaps in the most difficult posi- 
tion in their search for remunerative outlets. In the past, they 
inevitably held the bulk of their assets in Reich debt, and in 
Consequence are today holding their assets largely in Ausgleichs- 
forderungen. 

The deliberate credit restriction, superimposed upon the 
general shortage of lendable funds, has forced the banks more 
recently to pursue a cautious lending policy. Even so, as was 
illustrated in an article in these columns on March 26th, the 
need for capital for industrial investment projects is so great 
that the illiquid portion of all bank credit granted is estimated 
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to have reached between one third and one quarter. To finance’ 
the sinking of a shaft in the Ruhr with three month bills is 
scarcely orthodox banking ; but it is illustrative of recent trends. 
The most striking development in German banking today is 
the widespread discounting of three months trade bills. Only 
a few of the larger banks can afford to hold their discounts to 
maturity ; most banks are obliged to rediscount forthwith 





EXPANSION OF BANK CREDIT IN WESTERN GERMANY 
(DM Million) 





1948 | 1949 
fveteadinschapieinseitatiinirpnibdarinaaighan qiionslicinioitinsnalekst-wthtancidiutaheis-detar-dedosinebadchidciaie 
' | j 
Oct. 31 | Nov. 30 | Dee. 31 | Jan. 31 | Feb. 28 
1 ‘ 
Liabilities | 
Depeelte 6.60) et RG 10,403 10,682 11,138 11,374 } 11,834 
vf which : 1 
Blocked deposits... . 1,747 725 441 326 258 
Inter-bank imdebtedness .. 1,161 1,296 1,293 1,290 1,322 
Public deposits, on demand | 1,210 1,463 1,451 1472 | 1,497 
Public deposits, on time... | 350 466 585 763 | 88 
Other deposits,on demand, | 4,583 4,944 §,199 6,127 | 5,234 
Other deposits, on time.... 180 226 261 288 357 
Savings deposits ......... 1,152 1,354 1,599 1,767 | 1,936 
| 
Assets 
Coch rethrves on... 25a 1,241 1,621 1,837 1,587 | 1,488 
Balances with banks.......... 1,010 1,194 1,061 1,256 | 1,362 
Ausgleichs forderunger........ pane 4,102 4,395 4,598 | 4,703 
CHB. ati k, 4,877 5,665 6,299 6,638 | 7,091 
Of whith :— 
Commercial and private... 3,550 4,245 4,801 5,165 |} 5,503 
By way of :— } 
Acceptance credits ........ 1,904 2,280 2,418 2,684 | 2,980 
Bills discounted Ccoeeasovers 1,599 1,681 1,892 1,835 1,841 
Other short term credits(a). . 47 73 79 105 130 
Med. and long term credits ae 210 412 542 551 
To public authorities......... 269 327 351 1 4038 


| } ‘ 


Source: Monthly return of some 3,580 banking institutions to Bank Deutscher Laender. 
(4) Provisional estimates. 


with their local Land central bank. Credit afforded by way of 
bills discounted and acceptances exceeds cash credits—except 
for a few banks in North Rhine-Westphalia and perhaps in some 
other districts. 

Interest and discount rates vary from bank to bank and dis- 
trict to district. Cash credits command 9} per cent and, when 
various Commissions are included, the cost may be as much as 
12} per cent. Inland acceptance credits cost 84 per cent, arid 
export trade acceptance credits 7} per cent. The discount rate 
for trade bills, the cheapest form of borrowing, is 63 to 7} per 
cent, with bills financing wheat storage discountable at rather 
lower rates. As no interest is paid on current deposits, and 
only a low rate on time deposits, the margins on which the banks 
operate appear generous by British standards. Yet, nine months 
after currency reform, a bank considers it has done well if it is 
covering its administrative expenses—and by no means all 
banks can do so. The administrative cost of currency reform 
alone may have been as high as DM1oo per customer’s account, 
and it remains to be determined who is to bear this expense. 

The difficulties confronting German banks today are thus 
seen to be great. Yet the banking system is functioning. The 
most urgent credit requirements are being met, and no bank 
has failed in this difficult transition period. The banking system 
has proved itself responsive to guidance from above. It is 
hardly the fault of the banks that as yet there is little capital 
available for long-term lending. But the rate of new savings is 
rising, and a number of industrial undertakings, notably the 
electricity works, have been able to raise modest loans from 
the insurance companies. The canalisation of funds for the 
German investment programme is expected to be effected 
primarily through the Reconstruction Loan Corporation. This 
institution is on the point of disbursing its first allocations 
from accumulated ERP counterpart funds. It will be respon- 
sible for timing its disbursements at such a rate as to keep 
German industry fully employed without causing credit 
inflation. The next test, then, for credit policy in Germany will 
be its capacity to ensure proper co-ordination between the 
supply of short-term and long-term funds. 
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Business Notes 


Changes in Capital Issues Control 


The City, like British industry, is nowadays much pre- 
occupied with problems of the capital market. It had hoped that 
the general tone of the Budget speech, apart from such specific 
decisions as the doubling of the Initial Allowance and the drop- 
ping of the anomalous Bonus Issues tax, might herald some 
alleviation of the difficulties under which the market now operates, 
The changes announced this week, beth in the directive to the CIC 
and in control of bonus issues, hold no such promise. They do 
not even afford a means of gauging the additional flexibility which, 
it is hoped, will result from the withdrawal of the bonus tax. 
When announcing that, the Chancellor explained that bonus issues 
would in future be controlled in the same way as other issues. 

“his week’s amendment to the Control of Borrowing Order, ex- 
empting “free” bonus issues below £50,000 from any control by 
the CIC, merely gives effect to that arrangement. It is, of course, 
a welcome sign of good—or, at least, improving—intentions, but 
it gives no indication of what the attitude of the CIC will be, in 
the changing circumstances, to “free” bonuses above £50,000 or, 
much more important, to issues for cash which involve a bonus 
element. Does this silence mean that the dropping of the tax 
merely restores the position to that existing before the 1947 
Budget, when the attitude of the CIC in judging a “fair and 
reasonable ” price for cash issues caused virtual paralysis of the 
market for sorely needed new industrial capital ? Presumably, 
that would be a too pessimistic view, but in the absence of a 
lead from the Treasury or from the CIC it is impossible to know 
how much latitude is likely to be allowed. 

In view of the changes in the directive to the Committee, it 
is important that this uncertainty should be quickly removed. 
The new “memorandum of guidance ” supersedes that issued in 
December, 1947, and, like that document, is intended to bring 
the instructions into line with the current national programme 
for capital investment. There is, accordingly, an important change 
in emphasis, from negative to positive instructions—for the 1947 
directive was concerned to secure the cuts then contemplated in 
the programme in order to release steel, coal and manpower for 
the export industries. Now, after reiterating that the resources 
available for new investment are strictly limited, the Treasury 
declares the main emphasis of Government policy to be upon 
{i) projects to overcome shortages of basic materials, (ii) those 
likely “ substantially ” to increase exports to hard currency mar- 
kets or to achieve “ marked and direct” savings in hard currency 
imports, (iii) those contributing to technical progress in industry, 
and (iv) those which will yield “marked and immediate” re- 
ductions in costs. The emphasis laid on the last two of these 
objects is both new and welcome, and is in line with the drive for 
increased productivity. Both the more positive tone of the 
directive and the growing shortage of liquid resources in industry 
give the public capital market an enhanced importance in Britain’s 
rehabilitation. It is the more urgent to ensure that everything 
possible is done to remove the technical impediments to its tree 
functioning. 


ECA and Canadian Wheat 


The restriction in the use of Marshall funds for off-shore 
purchases of wheat—a move which has been long expected and 
feared—was announced this week from Washington. The 
Economic Co-operation Administration stated that no authorisa- 
tions had been granted to Britain to purchase Canadian wheat 
since March 1st, and that no further authorisations would be 
made so long as wheat stocks in the United States are sufficient 
to meet all export demands. Wheat has not been officially declared 
surplus by the US Department of Agriculture. But the effect is 
the same, that any future purchases of Canadian wheat will have 
to be paid for in earned dollars ; the British wheat contract with 
Canada has another 15 months to run. So far only wheat is 
affected, but as a surplus output of cheese is expected in the 
United States this year off-shore purchases of Canadian cheese 
may also cease before many months have passed. 

The immediate effect of this announcement is not serious. 
Britain, it is believed, has already received some $230 million from 
ECA to meet its annual wheat bill with Canada of approximately 
$300 million. The balance of $70 million must now be :aet by 
earned dollars. This may not impose a severe strain on British 
dollar reserves, as larger ECA authorisations may be fortheoming 


for other commodities purchased from Canada. It will involye 
a switching of ECA funds to different commodities, not a reduction 
of those funds or of Britain’s total supplies from Canada in the 
immediate future. It will undoubtedly increase Britain’s adminis- 
trative difficulties, although not necessarily its financial burden, 
The real problem will arise in six months’ time. There is eve 
likelihood of another bumper wheat crop in America this year 
so that off-shore purchases may still not be permitted in 1949-50, 
Then Britain would have to switch $300 million from wheat to 
other dollar commodities, and the number of goods for which 
ECA can authorise off-shore purchases is not large. It has, indeed, 
been mainly the technique of off-shore purchases which has enabled 
Britain to benefit from Marshal! Aid. Moreover, the creation of a 
precedent is always to be feared, for once off-shore purchases have 
been stopped for one commodity, it may be difficult to maintain 
them for others. 

Yet this step taken by ECA will not help to reduce the stocks 
of wheat in the United States. Britain has contracted to buy 
140 million bushels of Canadian wheat during the current season 
and a similar quantity in 1949-50. This quantity, with 60 million 
bushels from Australia, virtually meets Britain’s import require- 
ments. The real effect wili be to disrupt the financial relations 
between Britain and Canada, and that may have serious results 
not only for Britain and Canada but for the United States as well, 
It may be that ECA has revoked off-shore purchases of wheat 
to prove to American farmers that the existence of such purchases 
in no way aggravates the American problem of surplus supplies, 
But it is strange that the announcement should follow so closely 
on the signing of the international wheat agreement, since the 
threat of stopping off-shore purchases was used by the United 
States to get Britain and the other importers to accept the 
exporters’ “ final terms.” 


* * * 


ICI’s Dividend Restraint 


Confronted by an increase in the parent company’s net 
profits in 1948 by £3,203,481 to the new peak of £10,850,414, the 
directors of Imperial Chemical Industries must have been sorely 
tempted to overstep the traces of dividend limitation. For the 
company was by no means docile in its adherence to the Chan- 
cellor’s behest to continue this policy for a further year. In its 
answer to the FBI’s questionnaire on the subject, it made it per- 
fectly plain that it was watching very carefully the roving eye of 
the nationalisers which had alighted on the whole chemical 
industry, with ICI, of course, as the chief plum. The FBI, it 
suggested, might pass on to the Chancellor the view that an 
industrial concern must be left free to withdraw any undertaking 
to limit its dividend once it was threatened with discriminatory 
legislation. True, the recently enunciated socialist election 
policy did not spotlight ICI with the same arc light which picked 
out cement, sugar, water supplies, and industrial assurance com- 
panies as “certainties” for nationalisation. But the programme 
made it plain that the fate of the chemical industry would depend 
on whether, in Labour’s view, nationalisation proved “ necessary 
in order to assure vital national interests ” ; in any case, its suit- 
ability for nationalisation was to be “ carefully examined.” In view 
of the terms of its reply to the FBI, the company might reasonably 
have regarded this threat as releasing it from the pledge of 
dividend limitation—hardly less decisively, indeed, than the com- 
panies on the short list for nationalisation are entitled to feel 
themselves released. In the circumstances, ICI appears to have 
acted with restraint in holding its distribution at the same level 
as last year. 

The 7 per cent final dividend for 1948 is, however, payable on 
the ordinary capital as increased from £50,465,116 to £60,558,139 
by the new issue last year, whereas the interim dividend cf 3 péer 
cent was paid on the smaller capital only. But the total disburse- 
ment in ordinary dividends for the year will amount to £3,164,162, 
an increase of £388,581, even though the new capital hardly. 
time to make any significant contribution to the year’s earnings. 
But with an earnings rate of approximately 30 per cent om the 
higher capital, compared with 24.1 per cent on the smaller cap! 
in 1947, there was apparently ample scope for an increase mt 
rate of dividend. Other considerations, including the provision 
of finance required for the extensive capital projects envis4 
by the group, may have weighed more heavily with the directors 
than any desire to follow the precedent set by the cement com 
panies. At any rate, ICI’s reticence has resulted in the allocatio 
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of some £6,759,260 to the parent company’s reserves, compared 

1947. 
with £3,944,360 In 1947 . : 
Portuguese Payments Pact Extended 

After concessions from both sides, the payments agreement 
with Portugal has been extended by a further year, to April 15, 
1949. Britain has been forced to accept Portugal’s insistence 
upon following a more austere programme of imports from the 
sterling area. In return, Portugal has agreed to raise the effective 
“gold point” to £10 million. Although the limit remains officially 
at £5,000,000, Portugal will allow a further £5,000,000 to accumu- 
jate without demanding gold. Whether this Portuguese con- 
cession will prove of practical value in the coming year 
remains to be seen. More important, the Portuguese have agreed 
to abstain from demanding gold in part settlement of Portuguese 
diamonds sold under old contracts on London account against 
dollars. Thus no further gold should be lost to Portugal in the 
coming twelve months. Little can be done to curtail the invisible 
outgoings of the sterling area, although these absorb most of the 
visible trade surplus—Portuguese imports in 1948 totalled 
{24 million compared with British imports of £9,000,000. 

The agreement provides for increased Portuguese imports of 
British machinery. But quotas will be imposed on Portuguese 
imports of motor-cars and textiles ; although the textile purchases 
have not been substantial, imports of motor-cars reached almost 
{2,000,000 last year. In addition, Portugal has banned all imports 
of a short list of articles which are in future to be produced locally. 
Some shipbuilding orders will again be settled from Portugal’s 
wartime sterling balances. Britain will receive from Portugal 
cork, rosin, wolfram, timber and sardines amongst the essential 
commodities required, but has had to agree to take rather larger 
quantities of port wine and pineapples than appeared desirable to 
the negotiators. While it may be irritating that others, too, can 
play the game of pushing non-essential exports while limiting their 
imports, it should be remembered that Portugal is continuing to 
hold its wartime sterling balances of over £61 million with patience, 
and perhaps even with confidence in the future of sterling. 

* * * 


Jump in Note Circulation 
The increase of over £52 million in the active note circulation 
during the past eight weeks, from £1,228 million to £1,280 
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million, hardly supports the view that disinflation has brought 
about a shortage of money. These eight weeks, of course, cover 
a period which always shows a seasonal expansion from the 
post-Christmas low point reached in February. But this year’s 
increase is substantially larger than any pre-Easter expansion 
recorded since the war. Thus in 1946, when Easter fell four 
days later than in this year, the circulation expanded by £25.2 
million to £1,348 million. In 1947, when it fell on April 6th, the 
corresponding expansion was £28.3 million, to £1,403 million 
Experience in 1948 does not, of course, afford any fair basis 
for comparison, for then the effects were still being felt of the 
remarkable reflux of notes provoked, from the summer of 1947 
onwards, by fears of a note exchange. In the equivalent eight 
weeks last year, the note circulation declined on balance by {11.7 
million, to £1,245 million, although during the fortnight covering 


CHANGES IN THE AcTIVE Note CIRCULATION 
(In Eight Week Periods including Easter) 


| 1949 





1946 1947 1948 
————_—_——_ -|-——_- ee nn annem) asta: Caled nents 
Date {£ Mn. | Date {£ Mn. Date {Mn | Date £ Mn. 
Feb. Wc cas 1,323 Feb. 12... 1,375. |. Fes 4... 1258-1. Feb. 23,....) 1,228 
April 17..... 1,346 April 12... 1,400 | Mar. 24... 1,241 | April13..... 1,279 
April 21,.... Easter April 16... Easter Mar. 28... Easter | April 17..... Easter 
April 24.,... 1,348 April 19... 1,403 | Mar. 31... 1,246 | April 20..... 1,281 


Easter there was an expansion of £12.3 million. The largest 
increase in any one week since February 23rd of this year was 
shown in the pre-Easter Bank return, when the circulation jumped 
by £17.4 million. 


Exchange and Investment 


French Franc Rumours 


Rumours of a further readjustment in the French exchange 
system have been rife for some days past. At present the effective 
commercial rate for dollars is the mean of the free rate of about 
320 francs and of the nominal official rate of 214 francs. This 
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The Great Fire of London, following on the Great 
Plague, changed the face of the capital, In recent years 
another Great Fire has changed the face of London 
ouee again. In beth these catastrophes the watchword in 
Lombard Street was “ business as usual.” 

Martins Bank, through the old private bank which operated at the 
sign of the Grasshopper, a business which was absorbed in 1918, has a link with 
the famous men of the reign of King Charles If, for the King himself, Prince 
Rupert, the Duke of Monmouth, the Prince of Orange, and Samuel Pepys, 
the famous diarist, all had accounts at the old bank. 

The business of Martins Bank is now countrywide and branches 
humber nearly 600, but the personal touch has not been lost and 
is still one of the outstanding features of the service provided 
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Trade with the East 


Merchants and Manufacturers visiting the 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
are invited to call at 
STAND P3B EARLS COURT 
where experienced officials of 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


will be at their service to provide information and 
guidance on all matters concerning trade with 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTH-EASTERN 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


Head Office- - + + 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch- + 52, Mosley Street. 
Liverpool Branch + + 27, Derby House, Exchange Buildings, 
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mean is the basis on which the effective commercial rate of 1,062 
francs for sterling is calculated. Dollar tourists get the whole of 
their francs at the free rate of 320 francs—or at 345 francs if they 
patronise the black market. Sterling tourists must rest content 
with the commercial rate of 1,062 francs which, on the basis of 
the tolerated free dollar rate, gives an equivalent of about $3.30 to 
the £. Some of the complications arising out of this system are 
due to the retention of the wholly anachronistic and meaningless 
official rate of 214 francs to the dollar as an item in the calculation 
of the commercial rates. The rumours now current suggest that this 
leg in the equation may disappear, leaving the commercial rate to 
be determined solely by reference to the tolerated free rate. If 
that were done and the free rate remained at 320 francs to the 
dollar, the result would be equivalent to a devaluation of 20 per 
cent in terms of dollars—and also of sterling, provided the 
sterling-dollar cross rate remained at 4.03. 

The undoubted improvement in the French financial position 
during the past few weeks has done nothing to check these 
rumours. Yet the receipts from the new loan have helped for 
the time being to suppress inflationary influences, prices are being 
well held and, with the beginning of the tourist season, the balance 
of payments looks rather less disquieting, though it is still far 
from reassuring. One significant measure of the growing con- 
fidence in the currency is the recent fall in the prices of gold 
and dollar notes in the Paris market. Sterling notes have 
joined this movement and are now at a slight discount on the 
official sterling rate. The fact remains that French export prices 
are uncommonly high and are militating against a bridging of the 
huge gap of over 40 per cent which still separates French imports 
from exports. A simplification and readjustment of the exchange 
system on the lines that have been rumoured both from Paris 
and Washington would go a long way to remove the dis- 
equilibrium in French prices. It would also remove the blot of 


the disorderly cross rate between the tourist rates for dollars and 


sterling in France. 
* * . 


Hongkong Gold Ban 


he Government of Hongkong has banned the free market 
in gold in the colony. This move is a logical, though somewhat 
distant, echo of the decision to ban all international dealings in 
gold at a premium by the London market, a decision made rather 
more than a year ago at the instigation of the International 
Monetary Fund. The same authority would seem to have 
prompted the decision on gold dealings in Hongkong The 
Hongkong gold market fell into two parts. In the first, there 
was a comparatively small wholly domestic market based on gold 
held within the colony. The weekly turnover in this market 
was many times the small amount of gold held by banks in 
Hongkong, and most of the operations involved no physical 
movement of the metal. The other, and much more important, 
part of the market dealt with gold which never made any physical 
appearance in Hongkong at all. Most of the new gold dealt 
with in this market was of Latin-American origin, though it 
was also fed by dishoarding of gold from the Middle 
and Far Eastern countries. Most of this gold disappeared into 
the mainland of China, and entered it almost exclusively through 
the Portuguese settlement of Macao. The ban on dealings in 
Hongkong is not expected to influence the volume of gold deal- 
ings. The traffic will continue to flow through Macao, where 
Syrian and other Middle Eastern dealers have been estab- 
lished for some time past and have handled highly lucrative 
business. In future, however, the traffic will no longer be 
organised by Hongkong firms, and will no longer leave its trail 
of profits and commissions to the sterling area. As happened 
when dealings at a premium were banned in London, the traffic 
will merely be driven underground, and the ultimate buyer will 
probably pay a little more for his gold than he would otherwise 
have done. 

The decision to ban free gold dealings has been followed by 
complete suspension of gold quotations from Hongkong. It should 
be added that this move will not affect the free market in foreign 
exchange, which is still functioning in Hongkong. That market, 
in which extensive dealings in US dollars take place at a rate of 
between $3 and 3.10 to the f, is under partial control, and mer- 
chants who acquire US dollars by their commodity transactions are 
expected to surrender part of them to the authorities, the pro- 
portion depending on the commodity concerned and also whether 
or not the merchanting operation involved goods physically in 
Hongkong. These latest developments are likely to provide yet 
another illustration of a lesson which should be painfully apparent 
to all by now, namely, that membership of international institu- 
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tions such as the IMF can be extremely onerous to those 
who behave as gentlemen and can bring corresponding gains and 
benefits to the others, 


* * * 


BAT Consolidated Accounts 


Few British companies can match in either size or Spread 
the overseas interests of British American Tobacco, The exact 
magnitude has, however, been mainly conjectural until the issue 
of the first consolidated accounts for the group. These, COverin, 
the year to September 30th last, show a group profit of £25,644,883 
This sum was equivalent to an earnings yield of 36.6 per cent and 
thus provided ample cover for the ordinary dividend of the parent 
company, reduced from 15 per cent tax free in 1946-47 to 14 1/6 
per cent tax free in 1947-48. Earnings of the subsidiaries accounted 
for 15.4 per cent compared with 21.2 per cent attributable to the 
parent company. No comparative figures for 1946-47 have been 
provided, but it appears to have been an act of ultra-caution to hays 
cut the dividend in face of so impressive an earuings cover, So far 
no comment has been offered by the group on the decision 

Before the issue of the full accounts, it had been suggested 
perhaps reasonably, that the reduction might have been necessary 
to conserve resources to meet heavy future commitments. By 
no patent deficiency of resources is manifest from the consolidated 
balance sheet. Revenue reserves of £37,079,917 well exceed the 
issued capital of £34,257,761 and there are in addition capital 
reserves amounting to £14,488,720. More than one third of total 
reserves is in cash, and no less than £5,286,742 has been added tp 
the total in the past year. How do these funds compare with 
possible future commitments of the group? First, outstanding 
capital commitments amounted to nearly £3,000,000 on September 
30, 1948. Secondly, taxation commitments are also undoubtedly 
heavy, even excluding the possible ultimate payment of United 
Kingdom taxation on some £17,303,706 of undistributed reserves 
of subsidiaries to which a balance sheet note draws attention, Bur 
the demands for both these purposes could be comfortably met, 
Ii seems likely that the principal drain on funds may be envisaged 
in the building up of leaf stocks when this becomes possible 
but it cannot at present be guessed what this would cost the group 
Already, on September 30, 1948, it had the huge total of 
£83,665,080 locked up in stocks, but these stocks, unlike those of 
Imperial Tobacco whose stock valuation on October 31, 1948, was 
placed slightly higher at £87,493,802, are mainly carried by per- 
manent finance. The parent company, whose proportion of stocks 
was £17,348,044, has no loan capital, while short-term loans of 
subsidiaries amounted to only £6,247,816 and their long-term 
loan capital to £8,523,034. 


Industry 


Simplified Price Control for Cotton Goods 


The Board of Trade has announced its intention of removing 
the remaining direct price controls from the intermediate stages 
of cotton cloth manufacture. The Orders have not yet beea 
issued, nor has their probable date been announced, but it is clear 
that the decision is an important one which may produce marked 
changes in trading conditions for the cotton industry. Weavers’ 
prices for loom state cloth, and the prices of yarn for weaving, 
are to be freed from direct control. Successive relaxations have 
previously freed the prices over a large part of the field. Cloths 
for export and cloths for industrial use are already free, both at 
loom state and for the converter. Yarn to be woven into cloth 
for export is free of statutory control, but in practice yarn prices 
for export cloths have been kept level with yarn prices for the 
home trade by an arrangement within the trade. Yarn prices for 
industrial fabrics for the home trade are, however, still controlled 

At loom state the new relaxations will affect all utility cloth, 
and those non-utility cloths for the home market which are nd 
free of control already ; the distinction, in non-utility cloths for 
the home trade, depends on the construction of the individual 
fabric, and it is a common matter of complaint that the met 
existence of the control for standard fabrics has tended to divert 
production to non-standard fabrics for which otwerwise there 
might be no demand. Within the utility range there have been 
anomalies, arising from changing raw material prices and mafu- 
facturers’ costs, which need not have arisen if the utility po 
control had been less rigid. By removing the controls from 
intermediate stages the Board of Trade hopes to remove 
causes of ‘complaint. ‘ 

The ceiling prices on utility finished cloths will, howe 
remain, and although the Board of Trade proposes te 
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British Industries Fair, Birmingham 





ONCE A YEAR British Industry holds Bank, with their Associated Com- 
a great “At home” to all its cus- panies, are able to be of great 
tomers and friends. This is the assistance to those whose interests 
famous British Industries Fair to lie in overseas markets. 
which come buyers from all parts Business men entering the export 
of the world, seeking a vast variety trade for the first time are particu- 
of goods and services. larly invited to discuss any financial 
The Fair does much to stimulate roblems with the Manager of their 
that export trade by which Great ocal branch, or to write direct to 
Britain chiefly lives, and Barclays the address given below: 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Chief Foreign Branch : 168, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
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7. _ Centres 
LX" of Commerce 


The network of branches operated by the 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
covers INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and ADEN 


With this geographical distribution the National Bank of India Ltd. 
is particularly well placed to provide market information and a full 
sange of banking facilities for all those interested in trade or industrial 
development in these territories. Enquiries are welcomed at the 
Head Office of the Bank at the address given below. 


Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Uganda. 
HEAD OFFICE: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
General Manager; T, T. K. Allan. | Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm. 
London Manager: W. Kerr. 
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O you trade with 
AUSTRALIA 


As a market for British manufactures and as a source of food and raw 
materials, Australia plays an important part in Britain's economy. 
Whether your interest is In imports or exports, the services of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia can be of considerable assistance, 
With over 400 Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, 

ond guaranteed by the Australian Government, the 
Bank can provide the British trader with up-to- 






date, authoritative Information on every 
aspect of Australian commerce, 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


London Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C.2 Also at Australia House, Strand, W.C.3 
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THREE BANKS GROUP 


Total resources overt £300,000,000 
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these statutory prices in consultation with the converters, it does 
not propose to allow the general price level of utility cloth to rise. 
It is, therefore, probably wrong to suggest that the relaxations 
will make utility cotton cloth production as a whole substantially 
more attractive to producers, or that they will increase the volume 
of utility production in any marked way. The converter will 
still have his ceiling price to consider, and can vary only within 
narrow limits the price he agrees to pay the weaver. This, in 
turn, will restrict the weaver in negotiating yarn prices with the 
spinner. Yarn prices for industrial fabrics will presumably be 
freed, and it is hard to see how the present trade arrangements 
restricting yarn prices for export fabrics can in that case be 
maintained. Before the effect of the Board of Trade decision 
can be judged it will be necessary to see what new arrangements 


are made. 
* * * 


Second Thoughts at Betteshanger 


Easter at Betteshanger, the largest colliery in the smal! Kent 
coalfield, has been an illuminating instance of the troubles that 
may arise when a mine is improved and developed. Betteshanger 
had for many years not been an economic colliery. It suffered 
from bombing during the war, and suffered further from the 
emergency policy of getting coal quickly at the expense of good 
mining development. The National Coal Board embarked on a 
short-term programme designed to make up the lost ground, 
and in two years spent more than £100,000 on a series of develop- 
ments: new roads, personnel haulage underground, conveyors, 
central loading points. This programme was completed by the 
end of 1948, and the management was then ready to contemplate 
a longer-term development programme. The new system of 
central loading, however, made necessary a new system of work 
measurement and therefore of payment, and the system which 
was proposed gave rise to a dispute. Arbitration proved a long 
process, but the arbitration award came into force towards the 
end of March. The miners found that, in order to earn the same 
money, they would have to get more coal than in the old days 
before mechanisation, and this seemed to them unjust. For 
some men the loss of earnings was substantial. 

As a protest, the miners decided early in April to embark on a 
“go-slow ” movement, and within a few days output dropped by 
about half. (The mine employs 2,200 workers and can reasonably 
be expected to produce between 13,000 and 15,000 tons of coal 
a week.) The south-eastern division of the Coal Board announced 
on Good Friday that, in view of falling production and rising costs, 
it proposed to close the mine, and 14 days’ notice was given to 
the workers. On Easter Day the National Union of Mineworkers 
called a meeting of the men and persuaded them that it would be 
in their interest to stop going slow, accept the award subject 
to a joint attempt by the union and the management to remove 
some anomalies, and set themselves to improve the production 
record of the mine. On Wednesday the men returned to their 
work after the Easter holiday, and first reports indicated that 
output was returning to normal. 

The first point which emerges is that the investment made in 
improving and developing the mine did not lead to a correspond- 
ing increase in output; if it had, there would have been no 
general grievance about the new rates of pay. The second point 
is that the engineers’ work of improvement was not matched by 
a sufficient effort to get the workers to understand and respond 
to the new situation which improvements create. The union in 
this case has supported the management and has averted a major 
dispute, but it seems for a time to have been seriously out of touch 
with the feelings of its members. The third point is that to 
allow disputes of this kind to drift can be more dangerous than 
to face the issues involved when they first appear. It is to be 
hoped that Betteshanger colliery can now get to work. 


* * x 


Redundancy in Cotton Finishing 


For two successive years Mr James Ewing, chairman of the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association, has dealt at length in his annual 
speech with the problem of excess capacity in the finishing 
sections of the cotton industry. Early in 1948 he put this at a 
figure of not less than 40 per cent. Even at the end of the year, 
when business showed a marked improvement, Cotton Board 
statistics show that in the various sections only 65 to 77 per cent 
of total capacity was employed, 

The finishing mills depend for economic operation on long and 
continuous runs. Present capacity has been estimated by Mr 
Ewing as being little below that which was needed in 1912 to 
handle an annual production rate of 8,000 million yards of cloth. 
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But there is no immediate prospect—in spite of the j 
rayon weaving—that cloth production will be restored even to 
the 1937 level of 3,422 million yards. Last year cotton and rayon 
cloth output combined were only 2,392 million yards, and this 


Ncrease of 


Activity 1n CoTTON AND Rayon Finisuinc 
(Output as per cent of “ Normal Capacity ” on Single Shift Basis) 


| Bleaching | Piece Dyeing | Printing | Finishing 
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was not enough to employ the limited number of plants in each 
finishing section which are still running. The chairman of 
Bradford Dyers concludes that “there is not even a remote 
possibility of cloth being available for finishing in the volume to 
which the cotton finishing sections were accustomed and to which 
their productive capacity is attuned.” 

Over the course of years, schemes for a general reduction of 
capacity in the finishing section have failed to get support trom 
a sufficient number of firms. Last year the Confederation of 
Textile Dyers tried without success to get Board of Trade 
approval for a statutory scheme which would have spread the 
cost of concentration over the finishing industry. A voluntary 
scheme is now being prepared for the cotton and rayon piece. 
dyeing sections only, but it is not known yet whether enough 
firms will join. If they do, the levies payable could be classed 
as trading expenses for income tax purposes under the 1935 
Finance Act. 

These negotiations are unlikely to be conclusive so long as-the 
irrepressible optimists in the industry persist in believing tha 
redundancy is an academic questicn of no immediate concern. 
The latest figures support them only if the number of firms still 
closed is left out of account. 


* * * 


Light Alloys in Shipbuilding 


British shipowners have been showing increasing interest in 
the possibilities of substituting aluminium and other light alloys 
for steel in ships. The use of light alloys for superstructures, of 
for such items as lifeboats, deckhouses, and the lining o 
refrigerated cargo holds, is not new and is being practised with 
increasing frequency in British, Scandinavian and American ship- 
yards. With the erection in Britain of plant capable of rolling 
5 and 6 ft. aluminium plates, more attention is now being given 
to the possibility of building complete hulls and structures of 
light alloys. The two principal attractions of using aluminum 
instead of steel are that the lighter metals show considerable 
savings of weight without loss of strength or other qualities, and 
greater resistance to corrosion. Greater resistance to corrosin 
means longer life and reduced maintenance costs, both factors 
of considerable importance in ship economy. There is no known 
limit to the life of aluminium, It has been calculated that the 
saving in weight might amount to as much as 55 per cent com 
pared with an all-steel ship. The weight thus saved might b 
used to increase the amount of cargo carried, and therefore carn 
ing capacity; to increase stability by reducing “ top hamper ; © 
increase range by allowing more bunkers to be carried; to reduce 
dimensions, thus requiring less power for a given speed; © 
reduce draught, thus giving greater accessibility to shallow hat 
bours and rivers; or for a combination of any or all of these. 

Already much progress has been made in the production at 
small craft and lifeboats of light alloys, and the first naval craft 
to be built entirely of this material was completed about 3 
year ago. Lloyd’s Register has applied itself to setting stands 
and requirements for the magnesium alloys used as shipbuild 
materials ; the shipbuilding industry is undertaking research ~ 
methods of application ; and the light alloy industry is hops 
to develop the greater use of its materials along these lines. 
ground will have to be covered, however, before light alloys 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Company incorporated in France) 


LONPON 4), LOMBARD ST., E.€.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 
25/27, CHARLES II ST., HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Private Safes tor rental at this Office. 
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OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE. 
33 BRANCHES IN ALGERIA, TUNISIA & MOROCCO. 


Also at ABIDJAN ALEXANDRIA ANTWERP, BARCELONA, 
BRUSSELS, CAIRO, DAKAR, DUALA and YAOQUNDE (Cameroons). 
GENEVA GHENT LUXEMBURG, MADRID, PORT SAID. 


SUBSIDIARIES IN BRAZIL : 


BANCO FRANCES E BRASILEIRO, S.A. 
RIO DE JANEIRO AND SAO PAULO. 


SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL : 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS. LISBON AND OPORTO. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 



























Those who wish to invest in a young 
and growing country, whether by 
active participation in establishing 
industries there or by purchase of 
securities, may obtain a free copy 
of this booklet from their bankers 


or direct from:— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(Incorporated in New South Wales with limited Hlability) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
47 Berkeley Square, W.I 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE souns west PACIFIC 
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The increasing number of enquiries “Pat 
being dealt with by the Information ie 
Department of this Bank for facts and 
figures on local conditions in Australia 
demonstrates the practical usefulness 
of this important and growing depart- 
ment. You, too, can benefit by this spec- 
jalised Banking Service provided by over 
soo branches and agencies at strategic 
commercial centres throughout Australia. 





THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 
Incorporated in Victoria, Established 1858 
Other London Offices at 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.a and 8, Princes Street, London, E.C.a, 
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For over 100 years Planet Building Society Shareholders 
have enjoyed this security and other Investment benefits. 
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Limited Additional Capital, returnable in full 
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INCENTIVE MEANS 


A thick join could 
= ruin a tyre but a 
first-class worker 


never makes one.. 


ALL tyres must haveatread 
join but a badly made join 
ge means an off-balanced tyre. 
Heavy joinstend to pound’ 
Be the roadcausingunduehcat 
and early failure. To make 
aperfect joineverytimeyou 
must have workers keenly 
interested in doing a first- 
class job. 


ENLEY’s factory is equipped 

with the most modern plant 
but there are many hand opera- 
tions at which the skill and mental 
attitude of the worker decides 
whether the finished tyre is to be 
good or bad. 

Henley’s Co-operative Award 
Scheme was introduced to im- 
prove standards of workmanship. 
By this, workers are rated accord- 
ing to the quality (not the speed) 
of their work. As the rating 


HENLEY TYRES 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


GESLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, 
Works: GRAVESEXD, KET. 


BILTON COVERT, DORKING, SsUREFY. 


nether pies 





BETTER TYRES 

















rises, pay rises too, As you 
would expect, absenteeism and 
lateness are down ; production, 
and most important of all, qual- 
ity, are up higher than ever 
before. 

Extra incentive means finer 
workmanship, finer workmanship 
makes Henley Tyres better than 
the good tyres they have always 
been. There are now adequate 
supplies of these splendid tyres. 
Ask your dealer. 











AT YOuR 
DEALERS NOW 
-NO SHORTAGE 
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. Phone calls ; staff conference ; interview with a V.1.P.—all thesa 
Speaking before you get down to your letters—and then you find it is your 
: : secretary's lunch time. Annoying? Yes! But it nee 

Confidentially if you have a “Recordon."” With the “ Recordon an 
THE ‘CODIT’ dictate letters at your own convenience, with maximum concen. 
DISC—an added tration and in minimum time. For corrections whilst dictating 
refinement ae a press-button control on the machine automatically erases errors. 
gives you com- Your letters, magnetically recorded on paper discs, can be 
plete secrecy transcribed by any typist—or they can be posted and played back 
heen doieed by the recipient. Recordon ensures the highest offics 
efficiency. it’s worth investigating. ‘‘ Recordon"’ is made 

in England. Protected by British and Foreign Patents and 


Patents pending. 


Seas 


LOW COST DICTATING MACHINE 









SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE B.LF, 
Stand E.66 OLYMPIA. 


Write for literature, or a demonstration to 
the Manufacturers and Sole Distributors »— 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LID, 


Head Office : 
MORRIS HOUSE, JERMYN STREET. 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Phone : Whitehall 6422/3/4. 








MAKING PRODUCTION MORE PRODUCTIVE......No. 2 


















This hydraulic valve, 
formerly built up from 


moulded rapidly and acc- 
urately in water-resistant 
BAKELITE material,saving 
3 days machining ,tmprov- 
ing performance, assembly 
and interchangeability of 
parts. 
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MACHINING TIME SAVED 


BAKELITE materials, particularly when moul- 
ded, can often turn a tricky special operation 
into a straightforward repetition job. They can 
take on tasks formerly within the province of 
cast metals. They can ease shortages in other 
materials (our new factory is now in produc- 
tion). They can economise in 
skilled manpower and release 
machine tools for solving other 
production problems. Ask Bake- 
lite Limited about plastics for 
productivity. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE LIMITED + 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON ° S.W.I 
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supersede steel in the same way as steel superseded iron, and iron 
timber. Apart from psychological resistance the initial cost will have 
to be brought more into line with that of steel and the technical 
problems involved in welding aluminium overcome, Light alloy 
components are at present generally more costly than steel, even 
after allowing for the economies of reduced weight. For this 
reason development of sea-going all-aluminium cargo ships is not 
going ahead as rapidly as it might. Much may be done in the 
direction of reducing prices by greater standardisation and 
prefabrication for certain parts of the ship and her equipment. 


* * * 


Developments in Anti-Corrosion Packaging 


he evidence of export buyers and of firms in this country 
who have kept goods in store show that British packaging too 
often fails to give sufficient protection from corrosion during 
storage and transit. This is in marked contrast to American 
practice, which sometimes carries protection beyond the limits 
of any hazards the package is likely to meet. 

The special problem of temporary protection is that the coating 
must be hard enough not to be damaged in transit, but also be 
easy to take off. British standards specify that whatever coating 
is used must be removable by petroleum solvents ; this is partly 
a result of wartime experience with some American goods which 
arrived covered in a hard and apparently irremovable protection. 
There are certain traditional materials based on resins, lanolin 
and petrolatum products. They can give a hard or a soft cover- 
ing. For delicate mechanisms an oil-type protector is used with 
an anti-corrosive additive. The cost of protecting goods by these 
methods works out at very roughly one-tenth of the cost of the 
wrapping materials. 

The strip-coatings based on a plastic or rubber solution were 
developed during the war, and are being used on an increasing 
scale. They form a flexible film which is less liable to damage 
by scraping or rubbing, and which can be stripped off without 
a solvent. Some of these films, based on vinyl resins, are strong 
enough tc be used as a protective coating for polished metal 
surfaces during later machining and even pressing. Like the 
other coating materials, most films are applied as a hot or cold 
dip, depending on their composition. The vinyl-based film can 
be sprayed. Their cost is about twelve times that of the standard 
materials, but as the film gives protection and wrapping combined, 
it economises on other packaging. 

If they are to give adequate protection, it is essential that the 
films should not become dry and brittle. But in spite of the 
enthusiasm with which they have been received, not all of them 
are of uniform quality. Largely because of raw material shortages, 
they have been developed more slowly in this country than in the 
United States. Several are in production, and at least four more 
in the development stage, though not all of these look promising. 

The latest development in temporary packaging materials is 
a vapour-emitting compound used ‘as a powder in the package 
or to impregnate wrapping materials. The vapour inhibits 
corrosion even though the metal is in contact with air and 
moisture. It is said to give effective protection for a period 
varying from four months to five years depending on whether 
the outer wrapping is ordinary paper, treated paper or aluminium 
foil. Cost is not expected to be high. 

The British Siandards Institution is preparing a civilian edition 
of its wartime code for materials for packaging. In this code the 
Protective qualities of each material will be defined. It is doubtful 
whether this has been done even in the United States, and it will 
provide a valuable guide to manufacturers who have at last been 
persuaded by the volume of complaints to accept the need for 
some form of anti-corrosive packaging. 


Commodities 


Difficulties in Buenos Aires 


Negotiations in Buenos Aires are taking their usual protracted 
course. Ostensibly the difficulty is one of prices. In reality it 
atises from an internal conflict within Argentina, where the choice 
has to be made between becoming a self-sufficient nation with a 
markedly lower standard of living, or relying for prosperity on 
an expanding volume of trade with the rest of the world. The 
decision is a hard one because a complete reversal of the Miranda 
Policy is in question. Even if a compromise agreement with 
Britain is worked out for the next twelve months, it will only 
Postpone the final solution. Britain has offered to pay higher 
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prices for Argentine meat, but the Argentine Government is asking 
for a 100 per cent increase on the prices fixed under last year’s 
Andes agreement. Britain cannot arbitrarily raise prices to one 
supplier and not to the others. Australia and New Zealand would 
also ask for corresponding increases, although neither Govern- 
ment is anxious to see its own farm incomes expand any further. 
British concessions on prices must therefore be limited. 

The Argentine meat-packing industry is at the moment incurring 
serious losses owing to the high labour cost and small through- 
put, and has consequently threatened to close down unless the 
Argentine Government grants a substantial subsidy. The higher 
price offered by Britain was calculated to make good the meat 
packers’ losses on their present operating costs, but without allow- 
ing for further losses which may result from the new wages 
demands. These demands were evidently a move in the bargain- 
ing game and were intended to help Argentina to secure the price 
increase it wanted. 

The negotiations have therefore reached the stage at which 
Britain should refuse to make concessions. The meat market in 
Buenos Aires is inactive, and prices even for prime steers have 
fallen sharply owing to the absence of British buying, while the 
threat of unemployment in the meat packing industry may have 
serious repercussions for the Argentine Government. Few people 
in Britain enjoy austerity for austerity’s sake, but equally few 
are willing to give way to Argentina to secure 4d. extra on 
the weekly meat ration—especially as there would be a repeat 
performance next year. It is more important for Argentina than 
for Britain that trade between the two countries should be put on 
a sounder footing as soon as possible ; and if this is to be done, 
the Argentine Government must carry out the changes in its 
domestic policy which were expected to follow Sr Miranda’s 
resignation. 


Base Metal Prices Still Falling 


Base metal prices in America are continuing their downward 
trend, and the difference between British and American prices 
has widened still further. Just before Easter, the price of zinc 
fell, as expected, by a cent to 14 cents a lb., and this week at 
least one smelter has cut the price by a further cent to 13 cents 
a lb. This is equivalent to £72 a ton compared with the price 
in Britain of £101 a ton. But the price for zinc in America is 
still one cent a lb. above its level of a year ago. Copper has also 
fallen—the first reduction since the middle of 1947. The new 
world export price is 2 cents lower at 214 cents a lb.—equivalent 
to £119 Ios. a ton—or the same as twelve months ago. The 
British price is still £140 a ton. Lead has remained at 15 cents 
a lb.; last April it rose from this level to 17} cents a Ib. 

The fall in prices has been due rather to a decline in con- 
sumption of the various non-ferrous metals than to a marked 
expansion in world output, although it is true that the production 
of copper and lead increased appreciably during 1948. The sharp 
fall in the demand for storage batteries in the United States has 
certainly affected the price of lead, and all non-ferrous metal 
prices are to a large extent interrelated. The decline in American 
industrial activity in recent months has been slight, though it has 
been sufficient to cause prices of raw materials to fall. 

But it is of little value to Britain to see prices falling in the 
United States while British prices are kept at an artificially high 
level by the buying policy of the Ministry of Supply. Where 
the Ministry has purchased forward at prices ruling at time of 
shipment it will, of course, make a handsome profit. The Minis- 
try’s task, however, is not to show a trading profit but to aid the 
British export drive. And it takes time for cheaper raw materials 
to cheapen the price of the end-product. In face of the price 
trends in America—which are also reflected in many European 
countries—the Ministry must surely reduce its prices of non- 
ferrous metals at the end of the month, if not sooner. The 
existence of contracts at fixed prices is no argument against such 
a reduction, but rather against the system of governmental buying. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Tobacco Tax Abandoned 


The proposed export tax on Rhodesian tobacco discussed in 
these columns on April 2nd has been abandoned, This measure 
was not only strongly opposed by tobacco growers and merchants 
but also by other farmers in Southern Rhodesia. A meeting 
between representatives of the growers and the Government has 
now reached an alternative solution. A compulsory loan of 
15 per cent of gross sales is to be levied on tobacco growers for 
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Shell enterprise is making 

notable contributions towards a 
cleaner and a healthier world. 
Not the least of these are the new 
detergents which greatly reduce 
the drudgery of cleaning. 

Half the effort and half the time ! 
Many of these new cleaners owe 
their efficiency to the vital 
ingredients resulting from Shell 
research and resources. They are 
a part of the great contribution 
toward better living for which 
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a minimum of five years. The full rate will be paid by growers 
with a gross turnover of over £4,000 a year, a reduced rate 
those with turnovers between £2,500 and £4,000, while those 
with under {£2,500 will be exempt. 

The loan is expected to bring in the same amount of revenue 
as the export tax, and will have certain advantages in addition, 
The main purpose of the Rhodesian Government’s Proposal was 
to curb internal inflation, although it also required money for new 
development schemes. Owing to the general shoratge of dollars 
Rhodesian tobacco now commands a price almost equal to 
American leaf, and tobacco growers have consequently enjoyed 
very high incomes. But the incidence of the export tax was 
uncertain, and had it been put into force it might not have fulfilled 
its dual purpose of restricting income and yielding revenue. The 
proposed loan is more promising. It will effectively curtail the 
growers’ spending power and will act as a stabilisation scheme. 
Although the Rhodesian Government has said nothing about 
repayment, beyond the statement that the loan is for a minimum 
of five years, this period suggests that it will in fact be repaid 
when tobacco prices have fallen and so bolster up growers’ incomes 
when that is necessary to preserve stability. Moreover the Joan 
will not reduce income tax receipts, as the compulsory contribution 
is not allowable for income tax assessment. On the other hand 
had the export tax fallen entirely on the Rhodesian growers—as 
it was intended—incomes would have been reduced and so, too, 
income tax receipts. The main advantage of the new measure, 
however, is that it will-not disturb the tobacco market. An export 
tax might have produced unpredictable results at the auctions as 
buyers tried to pass the tax on to the growers. The loan should 
avoid this danger. It has yet to be passed by the Rhodesian 
Parliament, which meets on April 26th. But since the tobacco 
growers have accepted the proposal, serious opposition is unlikely, 
The auctions, which were postponed pending the results of the 
negotiations between the growers and the Rhodesian Government, 
are therefore expected to be resumed at the end of this month, 


* x * 


Dollars for Rhodesian Cobalt 


Developments in the postwar world are expanding the 
demand for the minor metals, and the Rhokana Corporation has 
decided to expand its production of cobalt, using an electrolytic 
process. The demand for cobali, which is mainly used in certain 
stainless and high-speed tool steels and for permanent magnets, 
has increased considerably compared with prewar years. In 1938, 
for example, Britain imported only 410 tons of cobalt and cobalt 
alloys, but by 1947 the annual import had risen to 1,218 tons, and 
last year it reached 1,439 tons. The current output from Rhokana 
covers between 25 and 30 per cent of British requirements. In 
1946-47 its production amounted to 1,094 tons of cobalt alloys 
yielding 413 tons of cobalt metal. In the following year, however, 
it declined to 965 tons of cobalt alloys giving 362 tons of metal. 
The projected expansion in output is believed to be substantial, 
although the Rhokana Corporation has released no figures yet. 

The main difficulty so far has been the delay in getting the 
necessary equipment from British manufacturers, and to overcome 
this the British Government has authorised Rhokana to acquire 
certain plant from the United States up to a value of $550,000. 
The Economic Co-operation Administration has agreed to make 
the dollars available for this purpose. This in no way implies 
any participation of American capital in the new project mor any 
financial assistance to Rhokana. But it will mean that the ex 
tension will be completed very much sooner than relying entirely 
on British-made equipment. The dollars will come out 
Britain’s annual allocation of Marshall Aid, and the Rhokana Cor- 
poration will, of course, have to pay the sterling equivalent. 

The need to develop new sources of cobalt has been accent 
by the depletion of ore reserves in Canada. The only other large 
producers, apart from Rhodesia, are French Morocco, Belgian 
Congo and Burma. The United States is, as with most metals, 
the world’s largest consumer, but its own production ts negligible, 
although it has a considerable refining capacity. Before the wat 
it drew its supplies from Belgium and Canada, and it, 90, 
now to seek other sources of supply. Under Article 5 0 the 
Economic Co-operation Agreement between Britain and America, 
the British Government has asked Rhokana Corporation to grant 
the United States a five-year option to buy for its strategic Stoo 
pile 10 per cent of the cobalt produced from the new plant. 


* * * 


Aluminium and the Dollar Problem 


Since the end of the war, the aluminiuni policy of the Ministry 
of Supply has aimed at maintaining home production 
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aluminium at a reasonable level, without making domestic manu- 
facturers pay more for their raw material than their foreign 
competitors. And in this it has been successful although cost of 

ucing aluminium in Britain, because of the higher cost of 
electricity, is high compared with the cost in North America. 
Well over four-fifths of British consumption of virgin aluminium 
(which amounted to 174,000 tons last year) are met by imports 
from Canada, purchased in bulk by the Ministry of Supply. The 
recent increase in the price of aluminium by £3 to £90 a ton was 
due to the renewal of the Canadian contract in March. But the 
price for aluminium in Britain is still £4 below the last prewar 
price and £20 below that prevailing between November, 1939, and 
March, 1945. 

The disadvantage of the present policy is, of course, that 
Canadian imports have to be paid for in dollars, and last year the 
total cost amounted to over £10 million. Moreover, home sources 
of secondary aluminium (chiefly aircraft scrap) are rapidly nearing 
exhaustion, and they meet approximately a quarter of Britain’s 
total aluminium consumption, so that before long still more 
primary aluminium will have to be imported. So long as Marshall 
Aid exists to finance at least part of these Canadian imports into 
Britain, the dollar problem is not an urgent one. But it may 
become serious in the next few years. 


In a survey of raw material supplies in a recent issue of the 
Board of Trade Journal it was pointed out that “the various 
possibilities of cheap hydro-electric power within the Common- 
wealth sterling area combined with the other requirements for 
aluminium production, e.g. raw materials and labour, are being 
examined.” This examination can have only one aim—that of 
replacing a part, if not all, of those supplies which Britain has to 
import from Canada. The results of the examination have not yet 
been made known, but it appears that certain colonial areas, 
particularly in West Africa and North Borneo may offer suitable 
natural conditions for large-scale aluminium production. If these 
conditions are utilised, not only will Britain’s aluminium problem 
be solved, but the whole world supply position of aluminium may 
be changed as well. 

Britain today absorbs between 40 and 50 per cent of Canada’s 
entire aluminium production, and the diversion of such large 
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quantities to other consumers will not be easy ; especially as 
supplies of other metals continue to improve. As Canada is at 
the moment the cheapest source of aluminium, it may be able to 
gain some new markets by reducing its price, But such action 
will undoubtedly affect the prices of other metals, such as copper, 
with which aluminium competes most directly. The new colonial 
projects are clearly in a very early stage, but if they materialise 


their repercussions in the aluminium market are likely to be 
world-wide. 


Shorter Notes 


A new Government amendment to the Steel Bill is designed 
to provide exemption for firms whose steel-making activities form 
a small part of their total production, even though the annual 
tonnage may be large enough to bring them within the scope of 
the Bill. By the previous definition any firm which produced more 
than 20,000 tons a year of specified products (or 40,000 tons of 
iron ore) in 1946 and 1947 qualifies for nationalisation. By the 
amendment firms can have produced up to 50,000 tons a year of 
each product and still be outside the Bill if only 15 per cent of their 
employees were engaged in these activities. A second Government 
amendment proposes to exempt seven more firms from the Bill. 
These are Richard Johnson and Nephew; Bayliss, Jones and 
Bayliss and executors of James Mills, both Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds subsidiaries ; the Carron Company ; Darlington Forge ; 
the Clay Cross Company and William Jessop and Sons. Some, 
but not all, of these firms would qualify for exemption under the 
new definition. 


* 


Provisional estimates for the interim index of production 
prepared by the Central Statistical Office show that the index 
rose from 123 in December to 124 in January (19,6 = 100). 
Output in the mining and in the gas, water and electricity groups 
increased five points to I1§ and 130 respectively. Building 
remained unchanged at 114. In the manufacturing industries 
production rose one point to 126. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


DAVID WHITEHEAD AND SONS, LIMITED 


VALUABLE ACQUISITIONS 


CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


MR. J. CLIFFORD WHITTAKER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of David Whitehead and Sons, Limited, was 
held, on the 22nd instant, at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester, Mr J. Clifford Whittaker 
(chairman) presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: During the 
course of the year the company purchased the 


wholewof the issued share capital of the Daisy 
Bank Mill Co., Limited, Warrington, at a cost 
of £67,473, and, jointly with Rhodeson, 
Limited, the business and assets of Span- 
jaards, Limited, of Accrington, for the sum 
of £154,895. In addition to this, we have 
invested a small amount of money in an 
agency business in Nairobi. 

Your company owns the whole of the 
issued ordinary share capital of the Rhodeson 
Co., but does not hold any of the preference 
capital. 

The Daisy Bank Co. is well equipped to 
enlarge the range of Whitehead fabrics. The 
Spanjaard Co. has two departments, one 
which manufactures cotton blankets and 
similar figured fabrics for children. These 
goods are sold nationally under the well- 
known trade mark “Rheumanella.” The 
other side of its business is concerned with 
the manufacture of tapestries and high-class 
furnishing fabrics. As the Spanjaard busi- 
ness was only bought on October 1, 1948, 
the consolidated trading account includes 
only three months’ trading of this company. 
The Spanjaard business uses a considerable 
amount of yarn of the type spun by the 
Rhodeson Co., and the Whitehead Co. is 
responsible for the dyeing. Our investment 
in Nairobi has been made with the intention 
of keeping in close contact with the East 
African markets generally. The directors 
consider that these acquisitions will add 
considerably to the strength of the group. 


PROFIT APPROPRIATION 


A summary of the manner in which the 
profit of the group has been appropriated is 
set out below: — 


Profit Per- 

i centage 

Tanstioiiidse ices eevateedavacveee’ 229,015 53-5 
Divide Gi) sss civneskicwates oe 58,371 13°5 
Reserves and retained profits....... 140,266 33:0 


27,652 100-0 





The directors have appropriated out of retained profits 
the following sums :— 
1948 1947 
To Capital reserve account, being pre- f 
acquisition profits of a subsidiary 
company in current period..... 3,012 3,765 
, Superannuation reserve .......+. 15,000 5,000 
, Stock reserve {to meet any future 


loss on a falling market)....... 30,000 50,000 
, Bad debt reserve (to meet any 
future contingencies) ....... Se 15,000 15,000 
General QeeOTWO.....ceccccscs -,- 20,000 


83,012 73,765 
jalance being unappropriated portion 
of net profits for year, included in 
egg Se ee eee 57,254 39,736 
140,266 113,501 


There has also been excluded from the 
consolidated profits of the group the esti- 
mated inter-company profits included in the 
stocks at the date of the balance sheet, 


amounting to £2,335. After giving effect to 
these appropriations the net balance carried 
forward on the profit and loss account of the 
group amounts to £157,490, against 
£100,564, an increase of £56,926. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The total amount of capital expenditure 
throughout the group for the year has 
amounted to £181,911 at bock values, and 
you will observe from the note en the 
balance-sheet that the group is committed 
to further capital expenditure amounting to 
£155,700, which will be paid out of the 
liquid resources of the group. The expendi- 
ture should result in an increase in the 
efficiency and output of the group and should 
strengthen considerably the competitive posi- 
tion of the group in the world markets. 

The provision for ncrmal depreciation of 
fixed assets amounting to £22,623 has been 
increased by the sum of £23,000, repre- 
senting an immediate writing off of 12.64 
per cent. of capiial expenditure during the 
year with the object of providing for any 
future fall which may come about in the cost 
of new machinery. 


ASSETS POSITION 


The surplus en the consolidated balance- 
sheet has risen from £575,041 last year to 
£735,153 this year. A summary of the capital 
value of the group, showing the fixed assets 
at their estimated going concern value, is 
set out below :— 

£ 
Fixed assets of group at estimated going concern 


WE Cokes o+akuaaecns » tb sskienebbne’ 853,163 
SiGe COONS UIE i ows ice SSK Ses wa csc owe 589,251 
Fetal capital employed ............000. 1,422,414 
Represented by :— f 
Issued capital D. W. & S. Ltd............. 243,498 
; Outside shareholders .......... on ete 86,206 
Capital reserves .............. ages a 172,103 
Revenue ‘reserves.............-. ew 275,915 
Amounts set aside for specific purposes. ... 190,90] 


Excess going concern value of fixed assets 


over hook value............ 453,791 


1,422,414 


Net dividends distributed to shareholders 
are equivalent to 4.1 per cent. on total capital 
employed. 


Last year I reperted to you that it was 
the intention of the directors to install, in 
the various mills owned by the group, as 
much new plant and machinery as was 
necessary to make them as up to date as 
possible. In this direction £62,816 has been 
spent in the past year. Progress in this 
matter, however, has not been so rapid as 
we should have liked, due to slow deliveries 
of new machinery and a certain amount of 
difficulty with building licences, but still, 
substantial progress has been made. The 
acceunts also show that considerable capital 
developments are in hand, and during the 
present year most, if not all of the buildings 
contracted for should be erected and a large 
part of the machinery installed and running. 


THE OUTLOOK AND PRODUCTION 


No doubt shareholders would like tc know 
something about the prospects of the group 
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between the end of 1948 and resent 
time. Generally speaking, deed 
rather more difficult to obtain, and margion 
are slightly lower. In the home trade we 
are largely engaged on the manufacture of 
utility cloths, the margins on which hy 
never been very high. Without being wi ted 
to prophesy what the future will bring, | 
can say that up to date the profits of the 
group have been reasonably well maintaj 
and I hope that the new plant and machj 
now being installed will reduce costs of 
production and increase our total output, 


A large part of the company’s Production 
must, however, be exported, and in order 
to maintain the closest possible contact with 
our overseas customers much time and energy 
has been spent in developing this side of 
your business, Some of your directors and 
sales staff have, during the past year, visited 
many of the group’s customers and i 
agents in many parts of the world with satis. 
factory results, and it is our intention to 
make sure that we keep in the closest pos- 
sible touch with developments in overcess 
markets in which the group is so Vitally 
interested. 


Throughout the year we have been com. 
pletely free from any industrial disputes 
and T am glad to be able to repeat what | 
said a year ago, that the relationship between 
workpeople, managers and directors is most 
cordial. We have found that, during a perieg 
of considerable upheaval (which all major 
alterations in installing new machinery and 
rebuilding necessarily involve’, our Wwork- 
people have been most co-operative, and the 
management has done all that could possibly 
be expected of it during what has been, and 
still is a most difficult and unsettling time, 
Great patience and forbearance is needed 
in these circumstances, and much ingenuity 
is required from management and werk- 
people to avoid loss of production. I am 
glad to say, however, that so fer we have 
been successful in keeping up our production, 
and much credit is due to all concerned. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


Following the ordinary meeting you will 
notice that there is to be an extraordinary 
meeting of shareholders for the purpose of 
increasing the authorised share capital of the 
company by the creation of a further 100,000 
5 per cent, cumulative preference shares of 
£1 each and 5,600,000 ordinary shares of 1s. 
each, making a total increase in the autho- 
rised capital of the company of £350,000. 
Your directors feel that such an increase 1s 
advisable so that immediate advantage may 
be taken of any opportunity which presents 
itself of acquiring on favourable terms any 
suitable business. This is in accord with 
the policy which I outlined in my letter 
shareholders of October 26, 1948, stressing 
the importance of making the vamous 
members of the group as vertically integrated 
as possible, and also, whenever we can, 
ensure that the products of the group are 
varied in such a way as to enable us 10 
achieve a well-balanced manufacturing and 
trading organisation. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 75 PER CENT 


The directors have paid an interim divi- 
dend of 30 per cent., less tax, and recom 
mended to the shareholders that a final divi- 
dend of 45 per cent., less tax, should be paid, 
making a total of 75 per cent., less tax, for 
the year. Thus last year’s dividend has been 
repeated. As this dividend has been paid 
out of earnings of 314.5 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares after providing for preference 
dividends, it will be observed that the divi- 
dend is covered more than four umes. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the extraordinary meeting the increas¢ 
in the authorised share capital of the compaty 
was approved. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


e 49th annual general meeting of The 
ational Bank of Egypt was held in Cairo 
Ne the 30th ultimo. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1948. 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. 








£E. MM’ 
LIABILITIES 
Notes WOOT woes cccite eocecces sree 164,000,000 000 
164,000,000 000 
Assets fE. MM. 
ya duna laa ies pos deans 6,375,873 969 


Egyptian and Brit'sh Govt. Treasury 
Bills aud Securities.......eeeeee0- 157,624,126 031 


164,000,000 000 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 











£E MM 
LIABILITIES 
Share Capital :— 

309,000 fully paid shares of £10 each 2,925,000 000 
Statutory reserve fund......... bideot 1,462,500 000 
Special TeSCFVE ...seeeeveeeseners ase 1,462,500 000 
Current, deposit and other accounts.. 100,895,140 339 
Bereiind Govt. o 55 ie csc e wt eos cece 44,225.212 208 
Egyptian Govt. “ Treasury Bills ” (Law 

No. 119 of 1948) special account .. 35,000,000 000 
RRC ER Pr eee 1,358,492 463 
eemees” BOCOUTIES 6 Pk. kis cece cone 42,858,571 895 
Cheques and bills payable........... 321,967 569 
Provision ior payment of final dividend 

at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum 438,750 000 
Profit and loss account balance...... 314,379 747 
PRM, | CRE. oo. oss wih esp ees - 17,389,442 386 

248,651,956 607 
Assers £E. MM. 
Government secunties and securities 

guaranteed by the Egyptian Govt.. 176,215,692 666 
Geadty securities... 6. eek ce’ 384,420 62 
Advanoes on merchandise ........... 3,976,745 025 
Advance 1 SCCUTILICS.. ovcescreepeive 1,957,164 435 
Sundry other advances....... - 2,230,756 616 
Se CMOOONNIOE os 5 Sh cca Saeeeses 149,952 305 
Kankers COOULED i i dbwdie’s savelesece . 21,198,514 765 
Money at call and at short notice.... 14,699,100 000 
ER. <5 say cues hes bxG Ret ee ° 100,000 0600 
Cash 


N.B.E. notes... {12.20,164,085 250 


Other notes and 


tot. +h eee 186,082 197 


Chents habil 
a per coul 


y for acceptances, ete., 





10,350,167 447 
17,389,442 386 


248,651,956 607 
FW. TRITH ROSS, Gov. /nor. 
J. A. AWPORD, 'Y. ZULFICAR, Directors. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 








£E. MM. 
Dr. 
RCOUe SOCh. o. , cumies c.cneb > sala sae 15,261 065 
Saree ef nes . oictad. cea coon es 1,153,462 460 
lnterum div. ‘ond at the rate of 4 per 
CONG, POF AMNUM . cree. - dees ceed 117,000 000 
Provision for pavmw ut of final dividend 
|, at the rate of 16 percent. per annum 438,750 000 
Balance carried torward........e0.68 314,379 747 
2,039,453 272 
LE. MM: 
Cr. 
Gtess profit for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1948, after providing for de- 
Preciation on buildings and furniture, 
for rebate of discount, for doubtful 


debts and 


COMEMIMARCIES . os b0.4 60-04 
B lance br 


ought forward from last year 


1,740,548 242 
299,105 030 


2,039,453 272 


POSITION IN EGYPT 7 


Aly Shamsy Pasha, the president, in the 
Course of his speech said: 


On the whole and despite the natural 
fepercussions, of the Palestinian campaign on 
economic activity in general, the financial and 
€conomic situation of Egypt appears fairly 
favourable. The satisfactory economic activity 
Which has been maintained is, broadly speak- 
ing, due to the volume and the high prices 

our crops. The most outstanding feature 


the past vear was the substantial develop- 
ment of foreign trade. 


The total of the balance sheet which we 
present to you today is £E248,651,956, an 
increase of £E28 million over the total at 
December 31, 1947. The principal increase is 
under the heading acceptances, which 
accounts for more than £E12 million, reflect- 
ing exceptional activity in credits opened 
abroad. 

Advances show an increase of about 
£E1,000,000, mostly due to a larger figure for 
advances against securities to local banks 
for the financing of the cotton crop. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our profit and loss account shows a net 
profit of £E1,740,000 against £E1,591,000 
for the previovs year, an increase of 
£E149,000. On the other hand, our expenses 
amount to £E1,169,000 as against 
£E1,077,000 in 1947, showing an increase of 
£E92,000. Taxation is slightly higher but 
the greater part of the increase represents 
expenditure in connection with newly- 
engaged staff. As the growing complexity 
of our business is constantly requiring addi- 
tions to our staff, we contemplate mechanis- 
ing our accounts system. 


Here we should like to stress the devotion 
to duty of our staff, who deserve our praise 
and thanks. We have thought it well to mark 
our appreciation of their service: by the pay- 
ment of a special bonus equivalent to one 
month’s salary on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the bank. 


TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 


It is interesting to compare the figures 
of our profits over the last 20 vears, from 
1928 to 1948. During this period our ‘gross 
profits have increased from £F1,099,000 to 
£E1,740,000 and our expenses’ from 
£E464,000 to £EI1,169,000. The main 
reason for this large increase in our expenses 
is taxation which was non-existent 20 years 
ago. The remainder is due to the greater cost 
of staff salaries and allowances, not only for 
the reasons which have been given but also 
because the emoluments of the lower grades 
have had to be increased to meet in some 
measure the rise in the cost of living 


On the other hand our other expenses show 
remarkably little alteration. 


You will naturally understand that before 
striking the figures for gross profits, alloca- 
tions are made to various reserves and con- 
tingency accounts, in accordance with our 
traditionally prudent policy. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The net profits amount to £E571,000, as 
against £E514,000 for 1947. which enables us 
to propose a dividend of 2 per cent. greater 
than the previous year, i.e., 19 per cent. per 
share. This will absorb £556,000 and leave 
£E15,000 to add to th: carry forward, which 
will thus be £E314,000. 


You may rest assured .hat when recom- 
mending this increase of dividend we have 
taken fully into account this year, as in the 

ast, the necessity of strengthening our 
internal reserves with a view to building up 
a substantial buffer to absorb any shocks and 
particularly those that might be caused by 
a fall in the market value of our portfolio. 


The report was adopted. 





Copies of the chairman's address in full 
will be available at the National Bank of 
Fegypt, 6 and 7, King William Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


™7 
THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


WORKS FULLY OCCUPIED 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was held in 
London on the 20th instant. 


Mr R. W. Cooper, M.C. (the chairman) 
said that the profit for the year amounted to 
£1,860,142, a reduction on the previous 
year’s figure. That reduction was due not 
to any decrease in the volume of their 
deliveries, which were in fact slightly 
increased during the year, but a number of 
factors had accounted for it, firstly large 
wage increases awardsd during the year, 
secondly a large increase in the price of ingot 
metal, thirdly a considerable reduction in 
the size of individual orders and fourthly 
their output of ingot metal had been 
delivered to the Ministry of Supply at a price 


only representing the re-imbursement of 
their costs, 


Their alumina works at Burntisland and 
Newport had continued satisfactorily to meet 
the demands placed upon them. Their 
reduction works in Scotland continued to 
operate satisfactorily and their subsidiary 
company’s works at Vigelands, in Norway, 
had now commenced the manufacture of 
superpurity aluminium, 


GROWTH OF EXPORTS 


On the fabrication side, their production 
facilities had been kept fully occupied, 
although they had not carried the extremely 
heavy order book in evidence in 1947. The 
trend had been to more normal trading 
conditions and the volume of their export 
business in those products m 1948 was over 
five times greater than in 1938. They had 
been steadily building up their export trade 
and that constituted a considerably larger 
proportion of their total business in 1948 
than in 1947. The increase in the volume 
of that business had made yet another contri- 
bution to the lessening of their total profits, 
since it was less remunerative by virtue of 
the expenses incurred. 


Plant for the production of corrugated 
aluminium sheets had now been delivered 
and was in operation, and they were opti- 
mistic as to the prospects in that field. 
Although so far that product had not been 
widely used in this country, there were a 
number of overseas markets where it was 
already firmly established. That material was 
particularly attractive to building erectors in 
districts where heavy transport charges had 
to be borne. 


Work was proceeding on the extensions at 
their Falkirk mill. The new plant, in addi- 
tion to increasing their capacity at Falkirk, 
would largely be used for producing thin 
gauge strip for box making, canning and 
packing, foil stock and other products which 
they hoped would still further improve their 
export business. 


NEW USES 


Development work proceeded over a wide 
field and there appeared to be every prospect 
of a steady increase in the use of their metal, 
subject of course to temporary fluctuations, 
Many applications were being explored and 
new uses for their metal becoming estab- 
lished, its advantages being increasingly 
recognised in a variety of structural fields. 


The total profits for the year amounted 
to £1,860,142, as against a comparable figure 
in the previous year of £2,132,812. The 
balance of current assets over current liabili- 
ties at £2,657,004 showed only a slight 
change, being £122,752 greater than last year. 
The general reserve had been increased to 
£2,625 ,000. They recommended a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
making 10 per cent. for the year. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 
GREAT STRENGTH OF BRITISH INSURANCE 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution was held, on 
20th instant at the head office, 33, Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C, 

Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., C.B.E., the chair- 
man, who presided, said: —It is my privilege 
and pleasure to move the approval and 
adoption of the report and accounts covering 
the 108th year of the work of the Institution. 

Except for the year 1947 the new business 
accepted constitutes another record You 
will be interested to know that the first three 
months of 1949 have surpassed every previous 
record in new business and fully confirmed 
the wisdom of our higher premium rates. 

We have earned £5 2s. 7d. per cent. gross 
upon the book value of our investments, but 
still await the safer times when we can earn 
an adequate rate of interest upon new savings. 


OUR FUNDS 

As a result of the nationalisation of railway 
and electricity undertakings, the proportion of 
your funds now secured upon the public 
credit has risen to 26 per cent. 

The account now presented shows a total 
of over £8,000,000 invested in direct obliga- 
tions of the Central Government, stocks 
guaranteed by the Government, Indian Rail- 
way annuities, and the stocks and loans of 
local authorities. The sum of these is the 
measure of our particular interest in the main- 
tenance of sound principles and due economy 
in public finance. 

. 
: NATIONALISATION 

In answer to a recent Parliamentary ques- 
tion as to whether he would introduce legis- 
lation to nationalise the insurance industry, 
the Prime Minister said “ No, Sir,’ and thus 
confirmed a similar statement mace in Nov- 
ember, 1945. The public should understand 
that life assurance can be destroyed, but 
cannot be nationalised. A railway or a coal 
mine may function more or less as before, but 
a policy of assurance dependent upon future 
political opinion would be something entirely 
different from a contract based on the solid 
savings of the past. The State can only 
substitute the hope that future generations 
will be willing to pay. 

In the world of insurance promise and per- 
formance are synonymous no matter how 
long a period of time may separate the two. 
This quality is not always so obvious in 
public affairs. 

What may fairly be described as the official 
prospectus of nationalisation was published 
in 1917. In the same year the institution 
issued policies most of which have already 
been paid, and none of which has been sub- 
ject to the alteration of a single dot o: comma 
in the original terms. That is in the nature 
of our business, and we are entitled to com- 
pare our promises of 1917 with those of the 
authors of these new ideas. 

In that year the Fabian Society published 
the report of a committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Sidney Webb (later Lord 
Passfield) on the nationalisation of the rail- 
ways, the coal mines, and the insurance in- 
dustry. 

It will be seen that while private enterprise 
has honoured and more the full obligations 
of its bond, political wisdom from the high- 
est authority has turned out to be only frac- 
tionally as good as its promise. 

The security which it is our business to 
provide for the benefit of our members is in 
fact very different from a scheme which 


would place everybody's eggs in the one big 
basket of the State. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF FINANCE 


In recent years the terms in which we talk 
of money finance and investment have under- 
gone considerable alterations. Hard, soft, 
convertibility, blocked, shortage of dollars or 
sterling, pools and areas, are samples of 
new and unfamiliar words in a very uncom- 
fortable and unfamiliar world. 

It is disturbing to remember that as late 
as 1939 there was practically no difficulty in 
procuring, for the purposes of trade or in- 
vestment, the foreign currency of one’s 
choice, for immediate ‘or future delivery, at 
the market rate of the day. Foreign exchange 
was in the safe and competent hands of the 
bankers, the price mechanism was free to 
function, and, by comparison with the posi- 
tion today, no trade anywhere was hindered 
by purely banking considerations. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of 
what has happened, since governments 
usurped these functions, is the rate of 
exchange for the dollar. The pound can be 
bought in the free market for $2.90 and yet 
official America gives us $4.02. Such an 
empirical arrangement can have no perman- 
ence, and yet the whole structure of world 
trade is now built upon it. Whatever may 
be thought to have been its disadvantages it 
can hardly be denied that private enterprise, 
in this respect at least, provided foundations 
and facilities for which no substitute has yet 
been discovered. 


OUR REAL ESTATE 


In the search for security and adequate 
income the institution has built up a very 
large interest in real estate. Our land and 
bricks and mortar interest have a present 
value of over £11 million. The rents and 
interest payments arriving from this invest- 
ment are, of course, assured to us, but the 
new Town and Country Planning Act, and 
particularly the new development charge, 
have created problems of their own. We 
must await experience to appreciate the full 
effect of these enactments ; it may be that in 
practice they go a good deal further than was 
intended by their authors. We have looked 
forward and prepared for rebuilding and 
development, in many directions, as leases 
expired and opportunities occurred, but all 
such plans may now have to await the repeal 
or amendment of legislation which appears to 
be an effective prohibition of endeavours by 
owners and landlords to perform that which 
hitherto has been regarded as their duty. 


THE INSTITUTION’S GREAT STRENGTH 


Public confidence in the impregnable 
position of British Lfe assurance remains 
undisturbed. A century of sound practice 
means, in our case, that a fund entered in our 
balance sheet at £30 million has a present 
market value of 25 per cent. more. Minor 
depressions will leave us unconcerned, and 
even such a slump as would satisfy the most 
avaricious pessimist is unlikely to affect our 
solvency. 

In a time of world-wide doubt and diffi- 
culty the balance sheet now presented to you 
should bring a sense of safety and relief. We 
cannot escape the effects of forces beyond our 
control, but we can and do claim that the 
position of the United Kingdom Life Office 
in relation to the general situation is today 
better than at any time in our long history. 
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POOL LORRIMER AND 
TABBERER, LIMITED 
RECORD PROFITS 


The twenty-fourth annual general i 
of Pool Lorrimer and Tabberer, Limited, was 
held, on the Zist instant, at Leicester Mr 
W. J Lorrimer (chairman and managing 4 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

Your directors are very pleased to be able 
to report another successful year’s tradi 
Profit on trading for the year 194% jg 
£265,327, compared with £175,293 for 1947 
After deducting all charges against our in. 
come, other than taxation, the profit js 
£206,505, as compared with £129,395. It is q 
matter of some gratification to your directors 
that their expression of confidence in the 
future of the company made on the occasion 
of the public issue of ordinary stock jn 
March, 1947, has been so well borne out, 
Taxation takes £114,000, as against £77,000 
for 1947, and the resulting net profit of 
£92,505 compares with £52,395 last year 
Your directors recommend that a final diyi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 30 per cent. 
less income tax, be paid, making a total of 
45 per cent. for the year, which is the same 
distribution as last year. Your directors also 
recommend that the sum of £52,000 be trans- 
ferred to general reserve. 

Fixed assets standing at £183,388 compare 
with £158,994 last year, the increase being 


‘very largely attributable to outlay on modern 


plant and machinery amounting to some 
£40,000; in addition we have orders out 
standing in respect of further capital expendi- 
ture to an extent of approximately £66,000, 


STRONG POSITION 


The next thing to notice is the strength 
of our liquid position. Net current assets 
at £378,154, comparing with £303,276. This 
increase arises from current assets having 
moved upwards from £505,920 to £575,284, 
coupled with a small reduction in current 
liabilities, the latter being covered nearly 
three tim*s. 

Capital reserves, segregated in the balance 
sheet in accordance with the new Companies 
Act, amount to £59,650, against £63,546. 
The variation is in the item in respect of 
profit on sale of property, machinery and 
investments which has been reduced by the 
bonus of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
amounting to £5,000, which your directors 
recommend be distributed, payable without 
deduction of income tax. After add- 
ing the amount of £52,000 received 
from profit and loss account this year, general 
reserve now stends at £120,000, a figure 
£20,000 in excess of the issued ordinary 
capital. Reserve for future taxation a 
£83,000 compares with £54,000, and the total 
revenue reserves are therefore up by £91,000 
to £241,892. 

The trading profits this year are the largest 
in the history of the company since ifs im- 
corporation in 1925, only being exceeded by 
the original firm in the boom year 1920, fol- 
lowed immediately by the catastrophic slump 
in 1921. 


FUTURE TRADING 


As regards future trading, in spite of the 
difficulties of obtaining export business 
sufficient raw materials to clothe ouf 
machines, I am pleased to say that for the 
first three months we show a very satisfac: 
tory increase over last year’s turnover, 
should there be no disastrous national stop- 
pages, or serious break in the price of raw 
materials, 1949 should once again exceed con- 
siderably the profits forecast in our Prospectus 
of 1947. meee 

I am sure you will all wish to jom vf 
me in thanking my co-directors and our 
and workpeople for their wonde 
during the past year. 

The report was adopted. 
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YORKSHIRE FINE WOOLLEN 
SPINNERS, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 
sIR FRANK BINN’S STATEMENT 


The first annual general meeting of this 
ny was held on the 11th instant, in 
London, Sir Frank Binns, Kt. (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 
The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


I am happy to welcome you to the first 
ordinary general meeting of Yorkshire Fine 
Woollen Spinners, Ltd, and to report the 
progress of the company, which is consider- 
ably in excess of our original and cautious 
anticipation. After providing for the final 
dividend and adequate provision for taxation, 
the aggregate interest of the shareholders is 
£477,705, compared with a capital of 
(330,000 


Furthermore, it should be stated that 
when the offer for sale was made, a well- 
known firm of professional valuers assessed 
the value of the fixed assets at £293,115. 
Since that time we have made additions and 
improvements to the value of £45,251, and 
written off £11,654. The excess of the valua- 
tion therefore over the book figures is 
£265,920. 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


Profits —We have had a successful year’s 
wading for the year ended December 31, 
1948. The combined profits of the group, 
before directors’ remuneration and deprecia- 
ion are (189,684, plus rents and interest, 
cte., received £1,438, which gives a total of 
(191.122, and the net profit before taxation 
£160552. Profits tax. and all other taxation, 
absorbs the sum of £85,850, leaving a net 
figure of £74.702, which, I think you will 
2aree, is a satisfactory result. 


Capital reserve account.—You will see the 
comparative figures fos 1947 in the margin. 
These represent 12 months’ trading in the 
case Of the subsidiary companies, and 10 
months’ in the case of the company formerly 
known as Messrs. Binns’ Brothers and 
Stiller The net profit, after all charges and 
taxation. amounted to £48.111. The whole 
of this sum has been transferred to a capital 
reserve account, thus adding considerably to 
the financial strength of the group. 


AN INDEPENDENT OPINION 


You may be aware that, recently, one of 
our branches, Messrs. William Lawton, 
Limited, Millgate, Granville and Crescent 
Mills, Huddersfield, was favoured with a 
sit from representatives of the financial 
Press. Later the following articles appeared 
in The Financial Times, dated December 21, 
1948. I quote: “A brief visit to parts of 
Lancashire and, Yorkshire has shown me 
once again what a gulf there can be between 
‘he good and the indifferent, the new and the 
old. (Good and new are not necessarily 
‘ynonymous. Nor need be indifferent and 
old). One mill which impressed me was 
that of William Lawton, near Huddersfield, 
one of the Yorkshire Fine Woollen Spinners 


éroup. It was active, working 23 hours a 
day, clean and well-lit. It looked, and, I 
should sa 


ahead concern.” 
SOTICES 


ASHRIDGE.—Course 20. May 16th-20th. 
L. 


rwick; Selection and Promotion, J. Munro Fraser; Content of 
Resources within the Firm, 


wouing, F. H. Perkins; Methods: 


_ FF. Scott; Outside Resources at Hand, A. S. Vaughan Thomas; 


The Part , 
Inelunive eee Manager, F. C. Hooper. 


gapplications to Sec., Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel.: Little 


esden 3191, 


OR SALE, Economist, 1943-45, incomplete; 1946-48 complete. Any 


Offers ?— py x 97 


y, probably is, a prosperous go-: 


Practical Problems of 
taining for Industry: Increased Effectiveness through Training, 


I trust that this opinion by “Lex” will 


ive you pleasure and confidence for the 
uture. 


LATEST MACHINERY 


_ Machinery, additions, installations, build- 
ings and plant improvements.—Considerable 
installation of the latest types of machinery 
18 in progress, and we are confident that 
further improvements, in quality and quan- 
uty, will be thereby created, in connection 
with our superfine specialities. We should 
then reap good returns from this outlay of 
capital, expended in purchasing the most up- 
to-date methods of production, particularly 
for our new types of knitting, mending and 
darning wools, and also for our numerous 
weaving yarns. We anticipate being able to 
complete this new machinery contract by 
the end of the present year. 


_ All the factories are being regularly 
improved, existing plant has been thoroughly 
overhauled and brought up to a high stan- 
dard of efficiency. The working conditions 
of our operatives are receiving constant con- 
sideration, extra canteen facilities, improved 
air-conditioning equipment and extraction 
fans, etc., have been completed, and we 
shall continue to do all we can to raise the 
standard of our workpeople’s general 
environment. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Introduction of new products during 1948. 
—During the year under review quite a 
number of new and interesting products have 
been created, largely due to the very close 
co-operation between Mr Keith Binns, assis- 
tant to managing director, and Mr Robert 
Rose, our works production manager, to 
whom we are greatly indebted for their 
ingenuity. 


They have’ introduced “Cashmere,” 
“ Angora,” “Camel hair,” ‘“ Mohair,” 
“ Alpaca,” and very special types of “ Lambs- 
wools ” into our extensive 'ange of products, 
and these latest innovations are being 
extremely well received by our many 
customers. 


COMPANIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Production report —It will, I feel, be of 
interest to you, to be given a short summary 
of the present state of vour companies’ 
activities. Our plants are fully employed, 
and are producing consistently increasing 
quantities. Order books show a very healthy 
position, sufficient business h.ving been taken 
to run our mills for some considerable time. 
These contracts are for both export and 
home trade. They also include large 
quantities for Government contracts. 


The whole of the production departments 
of our various processing plants are fully 
employed, many of them running 23 hours 
per day, with the result that, during the first 
two months of the present year, our output 
is greatly in excess of the comparative 
periods of either 1947 or 1948. Should this 
high standard be maintained for the re- 
mainder of the year your directors have 
every confidence that results for 1949 will 
give you satisfaction, and we shall, needless 
to say, use all our endeavours towards this 
end. 


DIVIDEND AND RESERVES 


The preference dividend for the seven 
months to June 30, 1948, absorbing £2,646, 
was paid on June 30, and the half-vear’s 


773 


dividend to December 31, 1948, absorbing 
£2,269, has been paid in: 1949. 

On the ordinary shares, an interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. actual (less income tax) 
amounting to £9,075, was paid in June, 1948, 
and the directors now recommend a final 
dividend of 25 pet cent. actual (less income 
tax) absorbing £22,688. 

The whole of the balance of the pre- 
liminary expenses, amounting to £6,000, has 
been entirely written off. In the group 
accounts transfers tc reserve of £20,000 in 
the subsidiary companies and reserve for 
future taxation of £52,750 have been made. 
These, together with the balance on profit 
and loss appropriation account of £12,024, 
and the capital reserves of £62,931, makes 
the total reserve £147,705. 

‘The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a final dividend of 25 per cent. 
actual, less tax, om the ordinary shares, 
making 35 per cent., iess tax, for the year, 
was approved. 





NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


The annual general meeting ot the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Limited, will be held in Edinburgh on the 
12th proximo 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L.: 


Fire Department.—The fire account is 
altogether more favourable than was that of 
last year. The year’s premium income in this 
department of our business has reached a 
total of £10,486,387, representing an in- 
crease of £752,153 over the 1947 figure and 
to this, broadly speaking, every field in which 
we operate contributed its quota. { am glad 
to report a profit in the fire department of 
£940,446, being 8.97 per cent. of the year’s 
income as compared with £111,561. or 1.14 
per cent. for 1947, 


Casualty Department.—The great bulk of 
our casualty business is conducted by the 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
which this year celebrates its Centenary. 
Taking the casualty business as a whole, 
premiums at £3,166,438 are £268,906 in 
excess of those for 1947 (£2,897,532), and the 
underwriting profit is £264,470 (8.35 per 
cent.) which compares with £166,556 (5.75 
per cent.) for 1947. 


Marine Department.—-By far the major 
portion of our marine business is transacted 
by the Ocean Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited. Premiums in this department for 
the year 1948 amounted to £1,494,343, 
against £1,327,467 in 1947. Our marine 
fund is in excellent shape and we have trans- 
ferred an amount of £197,183 to profit and 
loss account. 


Life Department.—For the first time the 
gross new life business completed has ex- 
ceeded £10,000,000. The resulting net 
new life business figure amounted to 
£8,837,299—again a record—and_ repre- 
sented an increase of £1,280,929 on the cor- 
responding figure for the previous year. The 
healthy progress of the life fund is indicated 
by the continued expansion of the premium 
income. 


YENIOR NAVAL OFFICER, now retired and recently returned to 
) U.K., member of well known Edinburgh family, desires position 


of trust and responsibility in Edinburgh where extensive experience 
administration and organising ability of mutual advantage. 
in accounts. References exchanged. Interview. Reply 
to Messrs. Bonar Hunter & Johnstone, W.S,, 15, Hill Street, Edinburgh 2. 


Strong 
in confidence 


or ERMAN (52), dyes and ‘chemical expert (inel. essential oils and 


¥ aromatics) with many years’ world-wide investigating, organising, 





negotiating and selling experience, especially in the Far East, sound 
technical knowledge, fully conversant with Continental economic affairs, 
seeks scope for initiative and creative thinking. Residence abroad no 
deterrent, but work for British Organisation in Germany and Central 


| Europe preferred.—Box 118. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Swan ard €Edgar.—The full accounts 
show an increased profit from £149,370 to 
£159,726 for the year ended January 31, 
1949. Current assets at £308,470 are some 
£13,000 lower than at January 31, 1948. 


President Brard Goid Mining.—Dealings 
in the 5s. ordinary shares started on ‘Tues- 
day at 10s. 3d. premium, being later bid up 
to lls. 6d 


Suburban and Provincial Stores.—-In 
accordance with the undertaking given at 
the time of the reconstruction in 1943, John 
Lewis and Co, has taken up a further 500,000 
2s. ordinary shares ir Suburban and Pro- 
vincial Stores. 

Kemsley Group.—Group assets have in- 
creased by £687,464 to £23,197,178. Current 
assets are just under £450,000 up at 
£4,900,174. Current liabiliues have declined 
from £2,907,576 te £2,874,914, Commir- 
ments outstanding for capital developments 
amount to £860,000. 

Cunard Steam-Ship.—Afier providing for 
depreciation of ships, interest on loans, taxa- 
tion, etc., the consolidated profit of Cunard 
Steam-Ship for the year to December 31, 
1948, has risen to £4,246,652 against 
£3,445,260 for the previous twelve months. 
The transfer to reserves and increase in the 
carry-forward of subsidiary companies 
amounted to £2,950,709 compared with 
£2,305,996 for 1947. A total dividend of 
10 per cent for the year is recommended on 
the old ordinary stock of £5,570,241 and of 
74 per cent on the £2,228,105 of new stock 
issued in May, 1948. 


G. Beaton.—A bonus issue of 50 per cent 
has been proposed to capitalise reserve. 
This issue would restore the reduction in 
capital made in 1932, 


R. A. Brand (Holdings).—No interim 
dividend is to be paid on the 4s. ordinary 
shares of R. A. Brand (Holdings). Trading 
by the company’s subsidiaries has beet 
adversely affected by a number of factor$ 
“which will reflect on the current financial! 
period.” The holding company was made 
public in June, 1948. 

British Ropes.—Profit of British Ropes 
for 1948 amounted to £915,812 against 





£768,988 in 1947. Income tax has absorbed 
£370,000 against £300,000. Profits tax re- 
quires £130,000 against £112,000. Net 
profit has risen from £356,488 to £415,812. 

Burma Corporation.—The silver, lead 
and zinc mines of Burma Corporation in 
Upper Burma have again been placed on a 
care and maintenance basis. Owing to the 
disturbances it has become impossible to 
continue the programme of rehabilitation and 
limited production. 

Associated Commercial Vehicles.— 
Associated Commercial Vehicles has made an 
offer to acquire the issued ordinary share 
capital of Park Royal Vehicles which was 
converted into a public company in 1946. 
Park Royal Vehicles ordinary shareholders 
are offered one {£1 ordinary share in ACV 
for every 8 ordinary shares of 5s. each, 

Selfridge (Hoidings).—Consolidated trad- 
ing profit of Selfridge (Holdings) declined 
from £814,837 to £779,549 in the year to 
January 31, 1949. The charge for taxation 
was £398,296 against £420,157 and net profit 
£314,490 (£328,374). Some £100,000 has 
been transferred to reserve for loss on pur- 
chase tax of which the chairman says “ By far 
the most objectionable and unpopular trading 
factor today is purchase tax. No _ one 
questioned its introduction or its merits in 
wartime, but conditions have changed and 
resentment against it is growing. I do not 
believe that the public, as a whole, can dis- 
tinguished the goods which are taxed from 
those which are exempt. Half the terms on 
the schedules should be blue-pencilled and 
regarded as necessities in this present age.” 

e total distribution of 10 per cent. is main- 
tained. Stocks show a decline from £872,339 
to £669,123. 

British Steamship.—Voyage profits 
amounted to £329,980 in 1948 compared 
with £518,609 in 1947. Total revenue 
for the year was £342,522 against £527,302, 

et profit declined from £373,633 to 
£96,350. 


Capital Issues 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Ransome and Marles.—Existing share- 
holders are to be offered 400,000 new 5s. 
ofdinary shares at 25s. per share in the pro- 


portion of one new share for eve 
held. Pie 
Free State Development and in 

ment.—Shareholders in “ Freddies” abe 
tered on May 3rd are to be offered 220,000 
new shares at 20s. per share in the P : 
tion of one new share for ever S 
held. ME abo 


Brevitt (ladies’ shoe manufacture 
placing will shortly be made of the in 
54 per cent cumulative redeemable £1] pre 
ference shares and 350,000 2s. 6d. ordinary 


shares. 
OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


industrial Explorations.— Ordj 
holders are offered 500,000 insane 
Shares at par. No limit is placed on the 
number of new shares stockholders ma 
apply for. : 

Electric and Musical Industries,_p 
way of conversion, holders of £460,000 6 - 
cent cumulative redeemable preference stock 
which is to be redeemed on July 15th at 
22s. 6d. per £1 stock unit are offered 460,000 
cumulative redeemable 4) per cent £1 pre- 
ference shares. Existing holders are offered 
100 new £1 preference shares and a cash 
payment of £6 5s. 1ld. for each £100 of old 


stock. 
New Issue Prices 
¥ a eeegaale | Issue! kee. 
Issue Price April 20, 
ES es lel 1949 
Australia, 3°), '75-77 ..... ee 0 | 1oOy—MiT 
ustralia 10 100#—1014 


Auto-Prods. Associated....... | 54/0 | 48/9—51/5 

Do. 5% Cum. Pref........ | 23/00 | 24/3—25/0 

A.V.P. Industries, 6/8 ....... 7/0a 5/ 10}—6/4 
98 


Do. 4}% Deb.....c.0cce0e | 10la 
Brotherton, 10/-............. | 20/0 | 20/4}—20/1 
Cullen’s Stores, 4/- .......... | 16/3* | 17/9-18/3 
Hawker, Deb. (£50 paid)...... } 101 4-4 
Reeeree. (G, Ok Bs «on os de.4ee | 3/9* | so 
De. OH PME oi. ccsecs | 21/3* | 21/0273 
K, Shoes, 10/— ....ececeeeees | 19/7) 21/4219 
Do. 4b Pret sseeceensee | 21/108") 25/3-288 
Lawley (W. & J.), 1/-........ 4/0 | 4/Ne ays 
Lodge Plugs, 5/- ..........0 | 25/3" 24/6250 
Patons & Baldwins, Pref. ..... 20/0a | 21/9+22/0 
Do. Ord. 1 MD onnkon ° 85/0 | 31/6—38/0 
Pest Control, 5/- ..... caus 8/14" 8/0—8/3 
Do. 5% Pref. ..... 20/9* | 20/6—21/0 






Telephone Rentals, Pre 
Typhoo Tea (Holdings), 5 . 
. 44% Cum. Pref....... | 21/0a | 24/0—24/6 
Wright, Hamer Textiles, 1/-.. l/3a | 1/2}—1/3 
Do. 6% Pref. 10/-....... | 10/3a| 8/9-9/9 
(a) TS public. * Placing. ¥ Dealt in at Birmingham 


; | 21/6 | 23/3-256 
| 20/0a 23/10}—24/44 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplémiént: British American Tobacco; De Havilland Aircraft; British Oxygen; Imperial Chemical 


Industries. 


j | Net Gross | 








Prices, 1} : j . i > , Prices +. 

: | Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield, , 3 | Last Two | Price, | Pri Yield, 

Year 1949 : \ Year 1949 : | | 

: Name of Security Apr. 12, Apr. 20,, Apr. 20, | Apr. 20, Dividends Name of Securit | Apr. 12,/ Apr. 20,) Apr. 20, 

(Jan. 1to Api.20) i ¥oas | oso) 949°) | h949 aan —— roe yA | teen Sino 
Hi ow |) (aj J H 








100% | 100% War Bonds 2}% August 1, 1949-51, 100 
1003 =| «100 Exchequer Bonds 1$%, Feb. 15, 1950 100: 


_ 


103} | 1014 War Bonds 24°, March 1, 1952-54. 102 
104% | 103 | War Loan sh (after Dec. 1, 1952) 104 

| 102% War Bonds 2° Aug. 15, 1964-56. 103; 
101 Funding 2§°, June 15, 1952-57... .;, 104 


103§ | 


105; | 1044 National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58 108% 


104% | 10. Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65 10. 


1024 | 101 | War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53.\) ia 


‘ 


102} | 101$ Funding 2}° April 15, 1956-61...) 10léxd 


1064 | 1042 (War Loan 3°, Oct. 15, 1985-59... p 


104# | 10 


Funding 3°, April 15, 1959-69..... 103ixd' 


Funding 4°, May 1, 1960-90..... ' 413}xd) 


115} «=| «113 
103% = 102 Savings Bonds 3°% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 103 
| 98 Savings Bonds 24°, May 1, 1964-67. 98 


116 | 114% | Victory Bonds 4°, Sept. 1, 1920-76, 115# 
103% | 101% ‘Savings Bonds 3°, Aug. 15, 1965-75’ 1024 
110 1094 Consols 4%, (after Feb. 1, 1957)..../) 110 
107# =| 105% ‘Conversion 3$°%, (after Apr. 1, 1961)' 1 


i 
} TQ Treas. Stk. 24° (after Apr. 1, 1975), 7 
100% | 98 |Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966) .. 
j 
} 
' 


102 1 | Redemp. Stk. 3° Oct. 1, 1986-96. .); 101 
61y 7 IO ERC icine hess edieutnssh 80 

103% | 101g, Brit. Elee. 3°, Gtd. April 1, 1968-73, 102 
102 101} =| Brit. Elee. 3%, Gtd. Mar. 15, 1974-77, 102 
‘Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88 101 





Brit. Trans. 3°, Gtd. April 1, 1968-73) 102 
mption yields on stocks optiona 








; v er¢ . } | 
1003 | 617 7,2 2 2) | % % Other Securities = sd 
100 |0 9 8 1 810 | 106 | 103% | id | { Australia 34% 1965-69...../| 103 | 105 bh 4 
101% , 0 $10 112 Qe}; 102 | #8 i | ) | Birmingh 23°, 1955-57. 102 102 210 
1024 {011 4 114 Te] 6 Sf | 50 ¢| 80 ¢ Anglo-Amétican Cofp., 10/-.|| 6Axdt 68 ji 
104% | 017 8/212 0 9¢ 7 | 25 5b) aA woTranlan Ol, | ;} 8 4 
105 (0.29 012 2 94) B/S | 18/9) 10 b) 8 4 | Assoc. Blectrical, Ord. (2... 19/ | 78/9 | 3 
104 | 1 1 4/2 6 91) 82/4) 76/- | 15 ¢) 15 ¢ Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.41} 81/~ | 82/3 
105% |1 0 8 | 2 7 8} 33/10} 27/10}! 40 c} 40 c  AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.Stk.5)-|, 28/3 | 28/6 |17 
1058 |1 2 2/2 8 5i] 81/-| 76/44; 7a) 7 } Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1.|| 78/- | 78/- | 3 4 
104 | 1 711/224 9 181/9  150/6 | t12}a| $12}d Bass Ratcliff, Ord. 1...... | 151/9 | 162/- 13 5 & 
104g | 1 4 5/2 6 9i 1035/9) 91/3, 8 @) 12 b British Oxygen, Ord, {1....)) 98/9 | 98/9xd} 4 1 
1039 |1 8 8/215 1! 38/9 35/-| 2a| 5 6 Courtauld Ord, {2 weve. 3/3 | 38 |33 
113gxd| 0.18 4/211 9e{ 30/-| 25/6) 27hc| Tha Distillers Co. Ord. 4/-.....|/ 21/- | mm! set 
(1034 61 9 9/216 61} SM/-| 31/9) Be, Be ermundaedk Dakotas: 32/6 | 32/9 | 49 
W9Axd 1 8 4,210 104) 77/-, 63/6) 15 e| 15 ¢ Dunlop Rubber, Ord. {1...|) 65/7 | 67/3 i¢ 9 
115g | 1 111. 214 10%} 49/4§ 43/108’ 3a!) 7 b Imp.Chem. Ind.,Ord.Stk.f1)| 45/1) | 46/3 Eg 
1029 (110 9'217 71] 6% 58! 13$a| 18}5 Imperial Tobacco, f1...... a Sh 5 . 7 
1108 | 017 8) 212 10f] 47/3; 39/9. 10 c} 10 c Lancs. Cotton, Ord. Stk. £1, 39/7}, 39/9 |$ ¢7 
106 1 7 2) 217 10f] 51/6 | 43/104, 10 €; 10 ¢ Lever & Unilever, Ord. (1..)/ 45/3 | 4/) 9 EF 
80; | 114 4/3 2 Sf} 61/6) 52/6) 10 c) 15 ¢| London Brick, Ord. Stk. 1) 58/9 | 58/6 [8 89 
9948 | 113 1,3 0 If} 53/6) 44/- | 31m) Tha P'chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-, 45/9 | 46/- 5 . 
101g | 11111) 218 82 52/3) 44/-|| 12 ¢| 12 @ | P. & O, Def. Stk. fl...... | 47/4! 4/9 18 °) 
60 114135 20 33h | oy; \t77gh ¢ t77y ¢ Prudential, ‘A’ £1......... | Ssud | Sah | 8 TF 
103 (110 0/216 71, 51/9} 56/- |) Ibe) 12h ¢ Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. £1.) 56/9 | 56/9 ‘ Hr) 
102 110 8217 44| 78/9) 63/9) t2ha| +5 b) “Shell” Transpt.,Ord.Stk.41) 64/44 | 64/44 | 3 eT 
11110) 218 11 BH 6 | 12fa) 12)d Tube Invst., Ord. Stk. {1..|) 6h | bi Hea 
110 2) 236 101} §7/-) 75/3) EL) Sta Turner & Newall, Ord.Stk.£1) 77/ 18/3 | RY 


. s y j 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 



















within the next five years 85/3) 19/3) 15 


it 





yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed | (a) Interim. (0) Final 


at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repai 
a » am se s “paid 
at the latest date (marked ‘/').  (#) Net yields are calculated after allowing for can iat 


redemption date (l) To 


9s. in the / (f) Flat yield. * Assumed average life 15 years 6 months t Free of tax 


b) ( 


65 @ | Woolworth (F. W,), Ord. 5-|, 81/3 | 83/9 










} 


(c) Whole year. (d) lut. paid half-yearly. 
latest redemption date (m) 15 months. Yield basis 25%. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 16, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was £50,186,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 458,465,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £20,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £117,000 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
{6,702,000 against 6,234,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 







Apri} | April 
Revenue Z se t | , Week | Week 
2 to | to fended ended 
April | April | April April 
dy > 1 34S 17, 16, 
1948 1949 | 1948 1949 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 1490000) 61,777 ‘4 18,975, 17,527 
Sur-tax .... 105, 006 7,050 2,300 1,800 
Estate, etc., Duties 176,0 9,050 3,600, 3,300 
As ad tas aed toes te 
Meee <<>> LS ' . . 
PP... f 249-004 39'700 4.600 1,900 
Other Inland Rev 5) et cas 
SpecialContributn. ne 700 
fotal Inland Rev. 2085500 4 33,545, 27,927 
CustOmS......... 829.6 15,277 13,004 
re 663,6 7,651 6,900 
fotal Customs & 

Excise ........ 1495251 22,928 19,904 
Motor Duties 362) 1,039 
Surplus War Stores 4 1,040 
Surplus = Receipts 

from Trading 
P.O. (Net Receipts 
Wireless Licences | 
Crown Lands 
Receipts trom i 

Sundry Loans 75) 45 
Miseell, Receipts . . 712 231 


57,626, 50,186 


Tota’ Ord. Rev... 577775 


Setr-BaLancinG 


Post Office... . 159,63 2,370, 2,100 
lncome Tax on 

E.P.T. Retunds 16 39 
Total... 5943080) 162,922. 144,199 60,012. 52,325 


—— eS eee ee 





Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(4 thousand) 


April | April | 
1 \ 1 Week | Week 
ended | ended 
April | April 
17, 6, 
- 1948 | 1949 
ORDINARY 
EXrenDirvure 
Int. & Man. of 


t 


Nat. Debt..... | 485,000 14,831, 14,065 
Payments to N 
Ireland........) 30,0 

Other Cons. Fund 

Services ...... 12,0 249 

Total ........... 527,000) 42,008 40,821] 15,081) 14,065 


Supply Services .. 2781368] 108,980, 91,650) 40,530 44,400 


Total Ord. Expd.. 3308368] 150,988. 132,471] 55,611. 58,465 
Sinking Funds ore ese 1 120 20 


Total ihe. Self-{ ® | | : 
Bal. Expd.) ... 330836 


Stur-BaLancinG 








55,731 58,485 














Post Office... 5... 159,630 2,370). 2,100 
Income Tax on ' 
L.P.T Refunds} 16) 39 
lotal .-....... 34736981 156,688 137,494 58,117. 60,624 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by £405,529 to 


(5.170.973, the other operations for the week increased 
stoss National Debt by £16,066,914 to £25,187 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Ac ts 1919 and 1921.. _—:10 


Post Office NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


and Telegr: 
EPL Refunds ee oak sinhint one ease nye 109 
verseas Trade (Cu: ae o aeaee one ae seeeeeeeess 
Guarantees, 1949. an : aes ta a c : 27 


weltg (Seotland) Act 1944 sec. 4(2) and Housing 


(Financial Provisic ; 
Lane 1312) en ; route: — : — 329 
Cinar Authorities Loans Act, 1945.12.21 2222222 2,450 
ie ‘atograph Film Production (Special Loans) 
WE Sos aecp eens tics ives nies 1,600 
Finance Age : War Damage Commission........ 3,000 


ets, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 330 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


24% Def. Bonds... 210 Treasury Bills ..., 273 

Ways & Means Ad- | Nat. Savings Certs. 700 

VOOR i dSc ti 17,735 | 35% Def. Bonds.... 369 

Treasury Deposit 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,718 

Receipts ....... . Tax Reserve Certs. 795 
Other Debt :~— 

Internal ...6i2.° 1,021 

External . 0s... 2 

20,945 4,878 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 
















Ways and 
Means 






Treasury Trea- 














Date Bills _Advances- 20 ~~ aoe 
Liekihec el Bank | posits ing 
| Public of by Debt 
Tender} Tap } Depts.) Eng- | Banks 


land 


2160-0 | 2750-0 
j 


| 
8] 2240-0 | 2272- 
2220-0 | 2190- 
2210-0 | 2288- 
2210-0 | 2160- 


} 
2210-0 | 2197- 
2210-0 | 2199- 
2210-0 | 2267- 
2210-0 | 2284- 
} 












wnasao 


ROD 


Mar. 5}2210-0 2271-2 3928 
» 12]2210-0 | 2265-5 5906 
» 1912210-0 | 2243-4 5950 
2. aa 4418-4 5897 


9} 2210-0 | 2221: 
2210-0 | 2221- 


z 
bO POOH 22N4 wade 





TREASURY BILLS 


(* million) 






























Per 
Amouat Average Cent 
Date ot Rate Allotted 
Tender bb Pia A ie PS of — at 
Dttered/ “PPE allotted) = EM Min, 


0 


Rate 





Apr. 16 | ivu-v | 267-8 | 170+ ww 315 55 

1943 | 
Jan. 44 | 170-0 | 251-4 | 170-0] 10 4-68 | 67 
» 22 | 170-0 | 257-7 | 170-0] 10 4-87 | 60 
» 28 | 170-0 | 270-6 170-0 | 10 659 | 61 
Feb. 4 | 170-0 | 28/-0 | 170-C] 10 5-43 45 
» Il | 170-0 | 258-5 | 170-0} 10 613 | 59 
» 18 | 170-0 | 278-7 | 170-0} 10 5°73 | 50 
» 25 | 170-0 | 278-2 170-. | 10 554 | 50 
Mar. 4 | 170-0 | 330-4 | 170+ 10 4-55 28 
» 4l | 170-0 | 302-8 | 170-0] 10 5-42 43 
» 18 | 170-0 | 271-3 | 170-0] 10 585 54 
» 25 | 170-0 | 307-7 | 170-C | 10 4-96 32 
Apr. 1 } 170-0 | 284-0 | 170-0} 10 2-92 49 
» 8 | 170-0 288-5 | 170-0} 10 2-83 47 
14 F 170-0 | 298-4) V7 “u §=6©2-60 42 


On Apri! 14th applications for bills to be paid on Tuesdays’ 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were accepted 
as to about 42 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for April 22nd. For the week ended April 
23rd the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
the amount of £75 million (maximum), 425 million at 
5 months and £50 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 






Week Ended 


Apr. 3, | Mar. 26, | Apr. 2, 
1948 1949 | 1949 


















Savings Certificates :-— 





} 
1,500 | 4,800*! 











WOUGHE Sos ches Cage roves 1,000f 
Repayments .......++-6+ 1,500 4,500"; = nilf 
Net Savings ....ceceeees 200; 500% 1,000t 
Defence Bonds :— -_— 
Receipts. « spacense canes 705 1,150* 350+ 
Repayments ......+..++- 629 1,492* SOT 
Net Savings i663.60s. 06% 76 Dr 342° 320f 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 


| 


$,917 | 11,924 | 12,332 


Ws LK vn canduss 
ede Sete sévccece 7,241 | 11,625 | 11,885 
Net Savings ....secerees 2,676 | 299 | 447 
——__ -——— 
Total Net Savings......... 2,952 | 457 | ‘1,767 
Interest on certificates repaid 234 | 774 nil 


t accrued on savings j 
ee invested ...... 2,287 | 2,364 2,364 


* Figures up to March 31, 1949. 





{ 2 days only. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 20, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








é { £ 
Notes Issued:- . |Govt Debt... 11,015,100 
InCirculation 1280,611,454 | Other. Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1288,255,118 
partment .. 19,636,379 | Other Secs... . 717,031 
| Coin (other 
| than gold)... 12,751 
}Amt. of Fid.— .——~- 
| Issue y..... 1300,6u0.000 
| Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. pe 
oz. fine). . “3 247,833 
1300, 247,833 | 1300,247, 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees....  370,°63,941 
ResGiicccs He. 3,210,079 Other Secs.:- 37, 384,628 
Public Deps.:- 13,443,764 Discounts and 
Public Acets® 12,755,494 Advances... 16,277,644 


H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 21,606,984 
Special Acct. 688,270 | 
Other Deps.:- 401,386,716 | 

Bankers..... 907,422,553 | Notes....... e 19,636,379 


Other Accts... 93,964,163 | Coim......cee 4,408 611 


432,593,559 452,593, 559 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National t and Dividend Accounts, 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 
















1949 


April | il | 
ee | 





ssue Dept. -— | 
Notes in circulation..... 260+ 8,1278-6 1280-6 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
GUNG. . so vcs bonne 39°4) 21-7} 19-6 
Government debt and i | 
securities® .....0ec00- 299+ 3'1299-2/1299-3 
Other securities......... “7, 0-8 0-7 
GR eka cuueesiscsss: 0-2! 21 0 


0- 2 
Valued ais. per fine ot... 172/3| 172/3) 172/3 


Banking Dept. :-— 


| 
i 
its — | 
iblic Accounts .......- 14°5; 22-4) 12°38 
Treasury Special Accouut 6-7, 6-7) 0-7 
DOMMES <5 c0scens cedure 291-0; 290-0) 307-4 
Obert icc. ss SeueMaase ae 91-8} 91-9 94-0 
TO. is dck civsiie. ch 404-0) 411-0 414-9 
Securities :— | 
Government...ceseseees 337-4) 357°6} 370-7 
Discounts, etc....-.....- 18- 21-3; 16-3 
FUNG nc 0 cidad inven es iz 22-6; 23:9} 21-6 
TO ik ns 0 cas edgicinsias 378+3, 402-8) 408-6 
Banking dept. res....+..++. 45-4) 26-0) 24-9 
30 | # oO 
POR UE | 6 kigetery.e « one 10-7; g.3 57 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
‘Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to 41,300 


million on March 4, 1948. 


> 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 








PRICES 

| April 20, | April 5, | April 19, 

1927 = 100 | 1948) 1949" | B99 

CATS pe ec ecesecceses ’ t 2S | "7 
Other foods ...+-.e00-0|, 1385, 138-8, 138-8 
TOMBS... «Seed: 3 exeee | 173-8) 185-7] 184-8 
Minerals....... o. abcde’ 243-6 270-2 270-2 
Miscellanvous ..... Crocs 156-0 151+] 151-2 
160-5 | 1660 | 165-6 

1913-= 100 oi veo isons |_ 220-9 | 298-4 | 397-9 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


Spot cash prices were as follows :— 






SILVER 






1949 
London |New York! Bombay 


ounce per ounce per 100 tola 














 . & Sa, 
173 12 10. «12 


* = 172 (14 lil. 4 
ae Closed Markets Closed 
ore Markets Closed 
— Markets Closed 
ae 178 44 113 14 


189 ~6 113 (14 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(ncorporated tn the Colony of Hongkong) 

CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP- - + =+ - $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . ° ° . ° . ° £6,000, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - . - - - $20,000,000 

Head Office: HONGKONG 

Chief Manager: Tue Hoyovunaste A. Morse, 0.B.T. 

London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Lowion Managers: 8, A. Gray, A. M. Duncas Wabtace. 






























BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con, INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con, NORTH 
Rang on Shanghai Haiphong, Johore Bahru BORNEO (Con.) 
CEYLON Swatow Saigon Kuala Sandakan 
Colombo Tientsin JAPAN Lumpur Tawau 
CHINA ‘Tsingtao Kobe Malacca PHILIPPINES 
Amoy FUROPE Kure Muar vile 
Canton Hamburg Tokyo Penang Manila 
*Chefoo Lyons Yokohama Singapore SIAM 
Chanking HONGKONG JAVA Sangei Patani Bangkok 
*Dairen Hongkong Batavia Teluk Anson UNITED 
Foowhow Kowloon Sourabaya NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Mongkok MALAYA BORNEO London 
*Harbin (Kowloon) Cameron Brunel Town USA, 
Moukden INDIA Highlands Jeaselton New York 
Nanking Bombay Ipoh Kuala Belait Sau Francisco 
Peiping Calcutta * Branches not yet re-o 







pened. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trostees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies ba 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £198,000,000 

(1948 Accounts) 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO. 247. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 23 per cent. being 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock 
of the bank, has been DECLARED for the three months ending May 31, 
1949, and will be payable at the bank and its branches on and after 
June 1, 1949, to shareholders of record April 30, 1949. 

By Order of the Board, 
E, B. McINERNEY, London Manager, 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2, April 13, 1949. 










THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books for Ordinary Stock 
and Preference Stocks will be closed from May 4, until May 17, 1949, 


both dates inclusive. 
By Order of the Board. 
H. EAVES, Joint Secretary. 
Offices : Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
April 21, 1949. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
PROXIES 


Shareholders are reminded that Proxies in connection with the forth- 
coming Annual General Meeting should reach this office not later than 


Friday morning, April 29th. 
R, F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary. 
8 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Wyte KENYON & SONS LIMITED, Heat Insulation Engineers, 
Manufacturers and Contractors, of Dukinfield, Cheshire, have 
vacancies for several technical sales representatives to cover territories 
within the British Isles. Applicants should be between 30 and 40, of a 
high standard of technical education, and should have had several years 
of experience with responsibility. University graduates preferred. 
Knowledge of heat insulation an obvious advantage but by no means 
eSSéntial. No particular salary limit for get applicants.—Write full 
détails of age, education, experience and salary expected, for the 
attention of the Directcrs. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR-UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON 


APPLICATIONS invited for GEOLOGY Lectureship (Paleo. and 
i. A gr contract for 2, 3 of § yéars. Salary scale rupees 9,600—600— 


[20—£45—£1,080) per W Initial salary will be fixed accord- 
i ° lifications and experientée. Successful candidate joins service 
at n, June 1, 1949. Applications must reach Registrar by May 15th 
latest. First class sea return passages provided. 


ITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


ASTERN WORLD 


INDIA—PAKISTAN—S. E. ASIA EAST—PACIFIC 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post-free). SINGLE COPIES Is. 64. 
Write for Sample Copies to :—I4i, Wellesley Court, Maida Vale, London, W.9. 


Tuition for B.Sc. ECON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical research 
and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 
Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. You 
may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (est. 1894): moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

















Postal 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 773 










THE ECONOMIST, April 23, Yous 
UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Applications are invited for the following posts 
of icultural Economics: Lecturer and Assistant Rte, Be rtment 
tural Keonomics ; Research Fellowship in Rural So dlogy ; . 
Agricultural Economist in the Provincial Agricultural Boies eran 
Applications should be submitted not later than May ‘31, 1949, so 
Registrar, The University, Reading, from whom further partie 
may be obtained. 
MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL 
DEPARTMENT OF SOM MERGE. 

Required to commence as soon as possible, a full-time 
Accountant y. Preference will be given to Chartered or 1yecturer in 
Accountants with practical and teaching experience. The Post carries 
the status of Senior Assistant, and the salary is in accordance with the 
Burnham Technical Report (Senior Assistants’ Scale). For men £700 
by £25 to £800 ; women, £560 by £20 to £640, plus allowances for . 
tions and training. Application forms (to be returned within two \- 
of appearance of this advertisement) obtainable with further particule 
from Registrar, Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Unity 2 
Bristol, 1. Street, 

ANDREW ROBERTSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal 
iehaebtehiensee-tm—artaieaematines tae 4 ; 


DARLINGTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


PRINCIPAL: C. E, BEYNON, B.SC., F.R.LC., A.INST 

Applications are invited for the post of Senior Assistant in Com; 
Suitable qualifications include a degree in Economics or Commerce. 
and/or membership of an appropriate Professional Society, 
with sound commercial experience. Teaching experience, part- or 
full-time, though desirable is not essential. Appreciation of the 
requirements both of commercial education and of training in the Office 
arts, with keenness on their development, will count for more than 
ability to specialise in a limited range of subjects. 

Salary commencing between £730 and £790, rising by £25 to a maxineen 
of £830 to £905, depending on qualifications and training, in accordance 
with the Burnham Technical Report, 1948. 

Application forms, with further particulars, will be forwarded on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and should be ‘ 
without delay to the Chief Education Officer, Education Offices, 
Lodge, Darlington. 


—_— 








UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Economics whieh will 
be either in Pietermaritzburg or Durban. Duties will include encourag- 
| and taking part in departmental research schemes. . 

hould the post be in Durban, duties will also include giving lectures 
to non-European students. 

The successful applicant will be required to begin duties ag soon g 
possible. 

The salary scale is as follows: 

Men: £550 x £25-£725. 

Women: £425 x £25-£600. 
Cost of living allowance will be paid in addition at the present rate 
of £57 for single persons and £200 p.a. for married persons, 

The commencing salary will depend on qualifications and experienc 

Membership of the University Teachers’ Provident Fund is compulsory. 
The appointment will be in the first place for a probationary period 
of two years. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of th 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, closing 
date for the receipt of applications is June 30, 1949. 


STATISTICIAN, TRINIDAD 
A vacancy exists fora statistician to build up an independent statistical 
department for the Government of Trinidad. The new department will 
serve all departments which require any form of statistical information 
and interpretation. The statistician will have to advise what staf, 
mechanical aids, etc., he needs, and will have to recruit and train local 
staff. The post is pensionable and carries a salary of £1,200) per annum, 
with certain additiona! allowances. ‘ 
Applicants should have good academic qualifications and_ wile 
experience in handling and organising statistical work. Write for 
application forms to ‘he Director of Recruitment. Colonial Offer, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, 8.W.1. 
rI.HE British Refrigeration Association require gentleman to assis! 
Director and Secretary; starting salary £1,000 p.a.; candidates should 
not be over 40 years of.age. Applications by May 7, 1949, stating ful 
details of education, professional training, business experience, an 








when available, to the Director and Secretary, British Refrigeration 
Association, 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, endorsed Stall 
Appointment,” 


a 


TNDERGRADUATE, age 26, (ex-R.A.F. (Radar)) sitting for Honours 
/ Degree in Economics in May, is desirous of obtaining 











| at home or abroad. Special subjects include Publice Finance, 


| 


ee mengretenensifnenmenegepeapemnpoctiche acne ere ene eee ese ctetin 


and Industrial Relations. Limited knowledge of French an 
—Box lll 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


1s SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.t. gor 9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE: DUDLEY sibs 


-——— 
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